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INTRODUCTION. 



1. There is probably no mental acquirement so universal 
in its application, and which so distinctly marks the differ- 
ence between the educated and the illiterate portion of man- 
kind as Grammar. 

2. A powerful writer of the present age has said, that, " in 
the immense field of knowledge, innumerable are the paths, 
and Grammar is the gate of entrance to them all." Bishop 
Lowth asserts, and with propriety, that '' a competent 
grammatical knowledge of our own language is the true foun- 
dation upon which all literature ought to be raised." And 
yet I may assert it as an undisputed fact, that throoghout 
the population of this great Empire, ninety-nine persons out 
of every hundred are destitute of this '' competent gram- 
matical knowledge " 

3. How is this strange circumstance to be accounted for ? 
To what Lamentable fatuity shall we ascribe it ? It cannot 
result from a deficiency of motives — since there are no cir- 
cumstances, there are no situations, in which we can possi- 
bly be placed, which do not afibrd motives to the study of 
grammar. 

4. Is it because this subject has been neglected by the 
compilers of elementary treatises ? — On the contrary, there 
is no Science on which we have a greater multiplicity of 
authors. 

5. Is it because the English Language is so stubborn in 
its nature, so irregular and capricious in its formation, that 
it cannot be reduced to rule ? — So far from this being the 
case, there is no other Language in existence, ancient, or 
modern, the construction of which is so simple and obvious. 
The fault does not lie in the language. It lies, chiefly, in 
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the prolix and ambiguous nature of the numerous Treatises 
on this subject with which we have been fayoured. 

6. Whoever has examined the Host or Grammar Books, 
with which society has been pestered, during the last seventy 
or eighty years, must have observed their astonishing resem- 
blance of each other. So general in fact, and so striking, 
is the affinity that they may, properly enough, be called du- 
plicates of each other. The only object of contention, 
amongst their several Manufacturers, appears to have been, 
who should envelope the simplicity of the English Language 
in the greatest mass of artificial jargon and mysterious 
nonsense. And this I attribute, principally, to the circum- 
stance that most of those who have written Grammars, of the 
English Language, have unfortunately been persons of a 
College £Jucafton— whose lives have been spent in poring 
over the Greek and Latin Languages, and whose heads are 
consequently so full of the laborious mechanism of those 
Languages, that the very simplicity of the English Language 
is a stumbling block to them. They cannot divest their 
selves of the idea that all the divisions, subdivisions, rules, 
terms, and other minutiae which exist in Greek and Latin 
should also exist in English. Hence the alarming catalogue 
of unmeaning names, hair's breadth distinctions, and useless, 
or mischievous rules, with which their productions are seve- 
rally filled. 

7. The slovenly and inefficient manner in which many 
Teachers choose to communicate the practical instructions, 
contained in the grammar books they make use of, is an evil 
still greater than even the prolix and ambiguous nature of 
the books. 

8. A daily portion of the grammar is usually allot- 
ted to each pupil as a Task, to be repeated the next day, 
*' and, if each can succeed for the moment, the master to 
hear, and the pupil to repeat, the task, it is thought sufii- 
cient.'* And thus the mechanical revolution goes on— <iay 
succeeds day — task succeeds task, till the whole book has 
been repeated. The pupil ha.s, generally speaking, during 
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all this time, no other idea of the Dooessity of these Tasks, 
or of the usefulness of them, than that thev are necessar? 
because his Teacher prescribes them, and that they are use- 
ful because he has been told so. 

9. Now to say nothing of the circumstance that, upon 
this plan, the beginning of a book is generally forgotten be- 
fore the latter end has been decently acquired. To look 
over, I say, this fact, entirely, I hesitate not to affirm that 
this method of teaching grammar is absurd, inefficient, and 
totally useless. It is absurd, because not calculated to pro- 
duce the intended effect— inefficient, because that effect is 
not produced by it — useless, because that effect may be pro- 
duced without it. 

10. It is agreed on all hand»that, in order to a person's 
doing any thing well, he should do it willingly and take some 
pleasure in the doing of it, and it is also universally ad- 
mitted that, generally speaking, both children and adults 
have a decided aversion to Tasks. Then then do our 
Teachers of Grammar, in the very outset of their proceed- 
ings, set the minds of their pupils decidedly against the study 
of that, in which a proficiency is to be attained, by means so 
very dissonant to their inclinations. 

11. I have had much experience in Tuition and can truly 
say that, during an extensive practice of many years, I have 
never observed the system of Formal Tasks to be attended 
with any thing like adequate success. 

12. With Children, as with adults, the only proper way 
to the memory is through the understanding. If yon wish 
a person to remember any thing, be at some pains to explain 
it to ^im—shew him its nature, its properties, its uses, its 
advantages— do but enable him to fathom the thing in his 
mind, and, beyond all doubt, the memory will faithfully dis- 
charge its duty of retention. 

18. Assuming, therefore, that the understanding is the 
proper vehicle of information, I shall, in the following Les- 
sons, consult the genius and formation of the English Lan- 
guage, only, without any other unnecessary reference to 
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other Languages. And, as I address myself exclusivelj to 
the native English reader, I shall not weary his patienoe, nor 
distract bis attention, by a multitude of rules, with their 
exceptions, on matters which are necessarily, by the force of 
habit, as familiar to him as to the most profound grammarian 
in existence. I shall, in fact, furnish him, on this subject. 
With ''every thing that is necessary, but nothing super- 
fluous." 

14. To arrest, more forcibly, the attention of the reader, 
I shall, throughout all the Lessons, address myself to him in 
the same manner, and, as nearly as possible, in the same lan- 
guage, as I would address a class of Pupils in my own lioc- 
ture-Room. By which means, I doubt not of making every 
thing so plain to bis understanding that he will see no neces- 
sity for oommitting any part of these Lessons to Memory. 

15. After all, it is advisable, whenever it can be done con- 
venibntly, to have a Personal Teacher, provided that you 
have one who understands the subject, and will take pains 
to teach it properly. There is so much difference, in the in- 
tellectual faculties of different people, that what may appear, 
to one man, to be a very plain and clear description of a 
thing, may, to another man, appear exceedingly dark and 
mysterious. Now, a book cannot vary its expression to suit 
the different capacities of those who read it, while an intel- 
ligent living Teacher can, at all times, elucidate, or if ne- 
cessary, change his manner of illustration, as circumstances, 
arising out of the diversified wants and capacities of his pu- 
pils, may happen to demand. 

16. While, however, I reoonunend all persons, who 
have the opportunity, to avail their selves of the Oral Lcs- 
■ova which are regularly delivered in my Classes, I will 
endeavour to do all that a Writer can do fur the information 
of the mere Reader. 
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1. You are aware that the mechanic, in his regular 
employment, has occasion to make use of various mate- 
rials, such as Wood, Stone, Iron, Steel, Copper and 
Brass— and it is necessary, in order to his becoming a 
good workman, that he should know these things asunder 
— that he should be in no danger of mistaking the Steel 
for the Iron or the Brass for the Copper— and, as each of 
these Articles has its own uses, qualities and properties, 
for which, none of the others can, with propriety, be sub- 
stituted, it is further necessary, to his becoming a good 
workman, that he should understand, thoroughly, all the 
various particulars, relative to each of these articles, sep- 
arately considered — and, lastly, that he should know how 
to fit and join them together in such a manner as to make 
them answer his purposes. 

2. Just so it is with Language, which is the expression 
of our ideas. All Speech or Language is made up of 
Five different kinds of words, which from their fitting, 
and joining together, so as to form Speech, have been, 
appropriately, called the Parts of Speech. 

3. You will perceive, at once, therefore, that before 
you can express your ideas, with propriety, you must know 
these parts of speech asunder, as readily as you know the 
letters of the common Alphabet — you must understand, 
thoroughly, the nature, qualities and uses of each of these 
parts of speech, separately considered— and, lastly, you 
must know how to fit and join these parts of speech toge- 
ther, in such a manner as to be, always, certain that you 
express your ideas in proper language, and that your lan- 
guage is properly arranged. 

B 
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4. This thorough and tlireefold knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, or, to continue the Metaphor, the raateriala, of 
which Language is composed 1b caUed grammar. The 
object of this Leason, therefore, is to enable you to dis- 
tinguish these parts of speech, one from another. 

5. Man, like every otlier animal, has a Language with 
which he is endued hy Nature, and which manifests its self 
in the shrieks, cries and gestures of children, and of 
idiots. Sometimes also, under the influence of sudden 
and powerful excitement, it hursts from any and every in- 
dividual in Society. Prompted by extreme pain, for 
instance, we scream — excited by some ridiculous circum- 
stance, we laugh — oppressed by mental anguish, we sigh 
— and so on, through the whole catalogue of Human 
Passions— each one having its own peculiar method of 
expression, 

6. These Cries, or Ejaculations, have been, by most 
Grammaiians, considered a Fart of Speech, subdivided iutu 
a great number of classes, and called In'tekjections. 
They are, however, in my opinion, no more entitled to be 
called words, than the Granting of a Hog, the Braying 
of an Ass or the Cackling of a Goose, They are the Na- 
tural Language of Man, as an Animal, whereas, the Lan- 
guage in which he regularly communicates with his fellows 
is purely Arlijicial — manufactured by his own superior 
Faculties, and forming one of the moat prominent features 
of the distinction between him and every other order of 
animated beings. The dominion of ^Speech, as llorne 
Tooke justly observes, is founded on the downfall of 
Interjections. 

7. The distinguishing characteristic of words is, that 
they are caj)able of being joined tiigelher, in 
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so as to be made expressive of a succession of ideas. In- 
terjections, on the contrary, occasion a breach in the , 
connection, wherever they occur — and by no possible ar- 
rangement can they be made to express a succession of 
ideas. Interjections, therefore, are not words. They form 
no part of Artificial Language. They are not subject to 
any of the rules of grammar, and we shall, therefore, take 
no further notice of them. 

8. You -have been already told that Artificial Lan- 
guage is made up of Five different classes of words. These 
classes are called Nouns, Verbs, Descriptives, Connec- 
tives and Pronouns. And, that you may thoroughly 
understand the distinctions between them, we will endea- 
vour to ascertain the uses to which they are separately 
subservient in Ismguage. 

9. The word Noun, is a corruption of the Latin word, 
Nomen^ a Name— iand is applied, therefore, to all those 
words which are used as Names. I dislike the using of 
Foreign Technicalities, when we have words in our own 
Language which express the same meaning. Now as these 
two words, Noun and Name, convey precisely the same 
idea, I see no reason why the plain English word, JSTame^ 
which everybody understands, should not be preferred to, 
the Anglo-Latinism, Noun, which, to ninety-nine persons 
out of every hundred, requires an explanation. It is not 
however my intention to introduce Needless innovations 
and therefore, as this Term is generally used, and as, when 
the meaning of it is known, it conveys a distinct character 
of the words it represents, I shall not find fault about the 
trouble of explaining it, though that trouble might cer- 
tainly have been as well avoided. 

10. You will remember, therefore, that the word Noun 
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leana Name, ami, couaeqnently that every word wliiefa is 

B name of any thing is & Noun. London, for instance is 

K Noun, because it h tlie name of a City. Marv, because 

e of a person. Dog, because it is the name of 

1 animal. Quii.l, because it is the name of a thing. 

Wuddersfield— Winchester — Fortune — Sobrietj/ — Chas- 

— Temperance — Prudence and Piety, are all Nouns, 

fbecause, they are Names. After this plain and simpk 

yjefinition, you will readily know a Noun wherever you 

e or bear it. 

11. Nouns, however, though a very extensive and use- 
J class of worda, are only capable of performing one of 
the many functions which belong to speech. They stand 
mply, as the names of certain objects, without either 
Sirming any thing of thein, or attributing any thing to 



Now as the very essence of natural existence consists 
in Life and Motion, it is necessary to have words for repre- 
senting all the diversified Movements and States of Deing to 
, which Nouns are subject. These words form ibe Second 
^and Class or Division, which, from its importance in L&n- 
ge, Grammarians have called, by way of eminence. The 
IB — from the Latin word Verhum, tlie Word. So vari- 
olous and important are the functions of this part of speech, 
I tfiat a late writer on grammar has asserted, that it is iinpos- 
kible for the mind of man to condense them into any short 
md yet clear description. I will endeavour, iiotwithstand- 
:o give you a dcficriptioa — so short that it may be easily 
mbered, and yet, so clear, that it will, if you atUnd to 
prevent your mJstakijig a verb for any other part of 
iipeech, or any other part of speech for a verb. 
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th»t a Verb, 
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doing of something. To Walk, to Fly, to Think, to Beat, 
to Strike — all these phrases imply, the doing of something, 
and, therefore, they are verbs. Thei« is only one exception 
to this rule in the English Language, and that is the verb. 
To he, with its inflections of am, art, is, are, was, wast and 
were, with this solitary exception, therefore, you have only 
to consider whether any word implies, the doing of some- 
thing, to find out whether it is a verb or not. In the sen- 
tence, ' God preserves the ^Yorld,^ preserves is a verb, because 
it expresses that which God does. * Thomas writes letters,* 
here, again. Writes is a verb, because itexpresses what Tho- 
mas does. A verb, in fact, always means ' doing something* 
and if you apply this rule — and bear in mind also that he, am, 
art, is, are, was, wast and were are always verbs, wherever 
you find them, you can make no error in distinguishing 
verbs from other words, wherever you see or hear them. 

14. The next class includes all such words as are used 
for the purpose of describing the Mode, Kind, Nmnber 
Quality or other circmnstances respecting Nouns and Verbs. 
These words have been, by most grammar-writers, divided 
and subdivided into a great munber of classes and called by 
a variety of names such as Articles, Adverbs, Adjectives, 
Adnoitns, Adjective-Pronouns, &c. They are all, however, 
of one common species. They all serve the same purpose 
in Language, that of describing other words to which they 
are attached. I have, therefore, designated them by one 
conmion Title, Descriptives. They form an extensive and 
important class of words, but the name, which I have ap- 
pended to them, so clearly designates their use, and the use 
of the words points out, so clearly, • the words their selves, 
that you can have no difficulty in distinguishing Descrip- 
tives. In the Phrase a ' white Handkerchief,* for instance, 

b2 
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white is a Descriptive, because it describes the Handkerchief. 
'A Large House.' Here again, Large y is a Descriptive, be- 
cause it describes the house. 'A Beautiful Woman.* Here 
again, Beautiful^ is a Descriptive, because it tells you what 
kind of a woman is spoken of. 'Lucinda sings sweetly.' 
Here again, Sweetly, is a Descriptive, because it tells you 
how Lucinda sings. In fact all these words are so obvious 
that you can scarcely fail to know them from every other 
kind. 

15. The word, the, is the only word, of this class which 
presents any difficulty to the learner. I remember, once, 
exercising a little boy, who attended my classes, by making 
him read over a very long sentence and tell what part of 
speech every word was — and I observed that, though he ac- 
counted satisfactorily for every other word, wherever he met 
with this word ihe^ he passed quietly over it without saying 
any thing. As soon as he had gone through the sentence, I 
convinced him that this circumstance had not escaped my 
notice — and required him to account for this word also. 
After reflecting a little, he replied, *'I think it is a descrip- 
tive but I cannot see what it describes.'' Then, said I, 
I must endeavour to shew you. If you were to hear me say, 
' Man is a contemptible animal,' would you not imagine that 
I intended to cast a stigma on the whole Human-race, to 
characterize all mankind as contemptible animals, which you 
are certainly aware could not be my intention. But if I say 
the Man is a contemptible animal, you understand my mean- 
ing — ^you perceive that I allude to some particular man, with 
whom I suppose you to be acquainted, and of whom I have 
a contemptible opinion. You now see that it describes 
satnenesa or individuality. I had no more trouble with 

« 

him respecting the descriptive, the. 
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16. The part of speech, called Connectives consists, en- 
tirely of such little words as and^ but, though, unless, if, 
far, and some others, which are used for the purpose of 

linking together the principal parts of a sentence or para- 
graph. They are not numerous, and their function is so 
completely different from the functions of every other class, 
that you can have no difficulty in distmguishing them. 

1 7. We shall pass, therefore, immediately, to the last 
kind of Words necessary for completing Language — ^Pro- 
nouns. 

18. These are little convenient words used instead of 
Nouns to avoid irksome repetitions. The Following Para- 
graph will exemplify their use more forcibly than I can 
describe it. 

19. Whether we contemplate Brougham in Brougham^ a 
Professional capacity as an Advocate, or in Brougham^a 
more extensively useful sphere of action, as a Legislator, 
Brougham shines equally resplendent. Brougham is in- 
debted, solely to Brougham^ 8 Talents for the elevated Sta- 
tion Brougham now holds in Society, and Brougham^ 8 
name will be revered by Posterity, long after Brougham^ 
has ceased to exist. 

20. In this short Paragraph the name of Brougham 
occurs no fewc r than nine times — and this continual repeti- 
tion of Brougham, Brougham, Brougham, becomes very 
offensive and disgusting to the ear. To remedy this incon- 
venience we use the little words, he, him and his — ^which 
enable us to say, * whether we contemplate Brougham in his 
Professional capacity, as an Advocate, or in his more exten- 
sively useful sphere of action as a Legislator, he shines equal- 
ly resplendent. He is indebted solely to his talents for the 
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exalted station he holds in Society, and his name will be re- 
vered by Posterity long after he has ceased to exist.' 

21. From this you will perceive that Pronouns are not 
indispenaiblc, but merely a convenience in Language. They 
are, invariahlyy used as the auhstUutes of Nouns — ^we 
could ^ therefore, do entirely without them, but this would 
often, as you have seen, destroy the Euphony of our Lan- 
guage. 

22. The words I, me, mine, thou, thee, thine. He, UiQ), 
His, She, Her, Her's, it, its, we, us, ours, ye, you, yours, 
they, them, and theirs, are the only Pronouns in the Eng- 
lish Language. 

23. Thus then you have as clear an explication as I can 
give you, of all the different kinds of words which consti- 
tute Language. And I hope that you will find no difficulty 
in understanding it. Read the foregoing observations, care- 
fully, six or seven times, and then try to exemplify them by 
ascertaining the part of speech to which each word, in the 
following Ust of Exercises, belongs. 

Exercises on the First Lesson. 

Wise Men govern their Passions. Idleness produces 
Want and Misery. Ignorance and Arrogance are insepara- 
able companions. Godliness, with contentment, is great gain. 
True happiness is an enemy to Pomp and Noise. Every 
virtue imparts to its possessor a degree of felicity of some 
kind. Honesty gives a man good report — Justice ensures 
him Estimation — ^Prudence purchases respect — Courtesy and 
Liberality procure him Affection — ^Temperance promotes 
his Health, and Fortitude endows him with a quiet mind. 

A wise man exhibits equal Firmness in all extremities, 
and bears the lot of his Humanity with a Divine Temper. 
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He suffers not his happiness to depend on the Smiles of 
Fortune, and by her Frowns he will not be dismayed. Un- 
der the pressure of misfortunes his Calmness alleviates their 
weight, and his Constancy surmounts them. 

A mind without Education is like marble in the quarry, 
which shews none of its latent Beauties, till the skill of the 
polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, 
and displays every cloud, spot and vein that runs through 
the body of it. 

The heat of the sun causes vapours to rise from the whole 
surface of the earth. Of these the clouds are formed, 
which, at proper times, discharge their contents--and the 
rain descends in showers, to gladden the thirsty soil, and 
and render it fruitful. 

A man is wealthy enough, when his labour supphes all 
his wants — great enough when he is his own master— and 
happy enough, if he lives so as to be always ready to die. 

SECOND LESSON. 



1. Your first Lesson, if properly attended to, has given 
you a considerable facility in distinguishing the parts of 
speech one from another. 

2. I must now take leave to caution you against formii^ 
a notion that the same word is invariably the same part of 
speech. That you may clearly understand my meaning, I 
will illustrate it by the following Example. ** A perfectly 
Calm sea, on the surface of which floated a variety of 
pleasure boats, terminated the enchanting prospect." Now, 
in considering this example, if you ask what sort of a sea is 
spoken of? the answer is a Calm sea— from which you per- 
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icejve that the word Calm is a deBcri[itive — and the danger 
i« that you may conclude, from this circumstance, that the 
iword Calm, \a alwaya a descriptive. An attention, however, 
to the next example will convince you that this is not the 
"The Storm, having spent its Fury, was succeeded 
by u dead Calm." Here you see that the word Calm stands 
M the name of that state of things which succeeded, or 
came after the Storm. It is, therefore, in this sentence, a 
noun. Take another example of the same word. " To pre- 
vent passion is easier than to Calm it." Here, yon perceive 
that the word Calm implies the doing of something- 
is, consequently, a Verb. 

3. From these examples you may see that the sen) 
ly, can determine what part of speech any particular 
may be. They may serve also to shew you the mischievous 
tendency of a custom, practised by many young gramma- 
noDs, of flying to a Dictionarj for information on this sub- 
ject. You there find little significant letters put after each 
word, such as, n for Noun, p for Verb, d for adjective, and 
BO on. Now, the learner, too often, afraid to trust his own 
judgment, depends entirely on the authority of the Diction- 
ary. — Forgetting that, though the Dictionary may tell him 
that the word, in question, is a Noun, or that it is a Verb, 
it cannot tell him which of the two it is in the sentence be- 
Vfore him. Mr. Iicnnie has some excellent observations on 
this subject which 1 shall transcribe for your benefit. 

Children should never be allowed to use a dictioi 
'in making out the paria of 8|>eech; because this prat 
f^^vents the exercise of jridgi-ment altogether, and 
ay to the memory only. Tiesides dictionaries 
lys give accurate infonn.ition on this head. 
The judgement is the best agent thnl can be sod 
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making out the parts of speech and every method that sets 
it aside is absurd. Nothing can be more ridiculous thati a 
method of parsing, I lately saw, which is published by 
Mrs. . She furnishes the child with a Book contain- 
ing a set of parsing lessons, with the parts of speech all 
coloured according to a printed direction given with it; 
The Nouns, for instance, are all blue — adjectives, r^<?— 
verbs, yellow^ &c. so that, when the pupil comes to a word 
in blue^ he knows it is a noun, because it is blise — ^when 
he sees a word in red, he knows it is an a<^ective, because 
it is red, &c. 

Notwithstanding the absurdness of this method, and how- 
ever paradoxical the assertion may seem, it is a fact, that 
many teachers use this plan that never saw it. I refer to 
those who allow their pupils to make out their parts of 

speech by a ^ctionary. Mrs. 's pupils call such a 

word a noun because it is blue; theirs, because it has an 
n after it in the dictionary^ The method is the same for 
the one marks the parts of speech by colours, the other 
by letters. The exercise of the reasoning faculty is equally 
and improperly excluded by both," 

4. I cannot pass over the above rational and judicious 
observations without noticing how strongly they expose the 
absurdity of a method, practised by Mr. Lennie, and nearly 
all other grammar-writers, of making out set lists of all the 
words which, as they suppose, belong to certain parts oi 
speech. 

5. This same Mr. Lennie has published a book entitled 
" The Principles of English Grammar,''^ in which, like 
most other grammar-writers, he has nine parts of speech, 
three of which are denominated Adverbs, Prepositions and 
Conjunctions. Of which Adverbs, Prepositions, and Con- 
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jti»otk>nB hr !im pivfn separate Wai^'^^ to be ijot accurately 
hff kfort." Now, tliuiigli thrse lists are msde oiit ao guard- 
edly. th«t the first of tliem, I nni siire, does not contein 
hitir the words which belong tn it — iiolwithaUnding, I say, 
•II this cure, )ie has been oliliged. in aeveral instanceB, to 
insert the sanie word, first in one list and then in another. 
The woidererpt, fot inHnnce U first '^ to be ffot acairn/efj/ 
bjf heart" as a I'rbposition — and then, "to fee qot nccii- 
ratflybtf AMrf" as a Cosj UNCTION. I should like to know 
which of these aceuriilp ffetfint/s btf heart will assist tlie 
pupil when the word happens to he, as it very often is, a 
VKRB? Mr. Lennie tells ns however, in spite of his own 
opinion, quoted above, that " the easiest way of distingnish- 
ing prepositions from other words is to gel them all by 
heart," and then, as if desirous to perfect his nn-n incon- 
sistency, he tells us. In his observations on prepositions, 
that "some words are used as prepositions in one place and 
w adverbs in another," and again, in his obsen'ations on 
conjunctions, that "sometimes the same words are used as 
conjunctions in one place, and as prepositions or adverbs in 
another place.'' Then why, in the name of common sense, 
should the pupil be required to get all the prepositions aecu- 
ratelif Iry !wart, when perhaps the first time he meets with 
a word which he has thus ffoi arcnrntebj by heart, he may 
commit a serious error in calling il a preposition ? Did 
writer expose his own folty and absurdity more effectimil 
And yet this man is one of the best of (uir modem 
mar writers. 

Disregarding, however, the "correct list*, of 
Crammar-Mnnnfnclurers, and the significant letters of the 
Dictionary, wliich, though they nmy be anmetinies right. 
rilv often wtour. vim mid I will enderivimr, 
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you please, to discover a certain method of ascertainiiig 
what part of speech any, and every word is, wherever we find 
it. And for this purpose, attend carefully to the sense, and 
to that only — see what idea the word conveys to your mind 
— and then, by applying the descriptions of the different 
parts of speech, contained in your first lesson, you will 
easily discover to which of them the word in question be- 
longs. In this manner, go over the following examples 
and endeavour to ascertain what part of speech every word 
is, but particularly the words in Italics. 

Exercises on the Second Lesson. 

Ewoy finds no shelter in a noble bosom. 

We often en/oy situations, which, if all circumstances 
were known, are inferior to our own. 

" The Hope of Gain sweetens Labour, ^^ 

If you labour diligently, and moderate your expences, 
you may reasonably hope to gain wealth. 

Moderate pleasures are most likely to endure. 

L&ae is the principal attribute of Deity. 

"I U/ee to lie in some sequestered shade." 

^^Damp air is very unwholesome." 

" Guilt often casts a Damp over our spirits." 

" Soft bodies damp the sound. 

" Honour and Shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your Part there all the Honour lies" 

** This People honour me with their lips." 

"We'll shame the fool and print it." 

An Act of Despotism. 

It required great Force to part them. 

"The Print of a man's Footr 

'^ To foot it nimbly in the Dance.'* 

c 
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"Our Father, Jacob, gave us the Well'' 

"The Father oi Lies:' 

^^ Force them asunder 

" Behold the mountains skip and the little hills dance' \ 

"Pride, rank Pride and Haughtiness of Heart." 

They rank high in the literary World. 

Grammar is useful in every Hank of Life. 
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1. Bishop Lowth says, and he says truly, that "words 
are articulate sounds used, by common consent, as the 
signs of ideas." This premiss leads us, naturally to the 
conclusion, that every word is a perfect representative of 
some idea — and consequently, that nothing can, with pro- 
priety, be called a word which does not express a full and 
complete idea. In this sense, every word may be called a 
distinct Part of Speech. 

2. Observation has however convinced me, and will, I 
doubt not, shortly convince you, that it frequently requires 
two or more of those coUectiona of letters which are usu- 
ally called words to make up a Noun, a Verb or a Descrip- 
tive. 

3. It is impossible to give rules for determining when 
this is the case, because it depends, entirely, on the sense. 
But I will endeavour to give you a few examples— which 
may enable you to distinguish similar phrases, by ccmipa- 
ring them together, until practice shall have given you a 
facility in estimating the value and meaning of words^ 
which will enable you easily to determine their respective 
functions. 
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4. ''The firt step towards BEING wise is to know that 
thou art ignorant.'* In this sentence being wise is a Noun, 
conveying the same idea as wisdom — which might, without 
any injury to the expression, be substituted for it. 

5. ^^A herd of Cattle, grazing in peace y affords a plea- 
sing sight/' Here, in peace tells you how the cattle graze 
—it is, therefore, a Descriptive, and might, properly, be 
substituted by the word peacefully. 

6. ^'The peasantry go bare-footed, and the better sort 
HAKE USE OF wooden shoes/' In this sentence, make ti$e 
o/^, is a Verb, and conveys the same idea as tise, 

7. ^^ Fevers are, in qsnssal, preceded by a dullness or 
shivering of the body." Here again, m general^ is a De- 
scriptive, applying to the Verb preceded^ and expressing 
exactly the same sense as generally. 

8. " This would be inconvenient in the dark." The 
da/rky in this sentence is a Noun. It expresses the same 
idea as darkness^ only, it is more euphonic. 

9. "When our virtuous friends die, they are not lost 
FOR EVER." For every is a Descriptive, applying to the 
Verb lost and expressing the same meaning as etemaUy. 
In each of these phrases you perceive that two or more 
words are used to express a meaning which might have 
been expressed by one word. And, as you have se«i in 
your last lesson, that it is the meaning y and not the wordy 
which constitutes a Part of Speech — so I wish you now 
to observe that it is the meaning — the eapression of an 
Idea and not a particular collection of letters, which con- 
stitutes a word. 

10. In many cases, however, a Noun or Verb is made 
up of several different words, which cannot be substituted 
by any single word in the Language. For instance, '^ Let 
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no COMPLlANCIi WITH THE INTEKPEnATK UIHTH OF OTHERS 

betraj jou into sallies of profaneness." Here you are cau- 
tioned against something that may betray you into sallies 
of profaneness what is that something? Compliance with 
the intemperate mirth of ot/iers. So that you see the 
whole expression "compliance with the intemperate mi rtii 
of others" amounts to no ciore than one word — a noun. 
" I believe that the man called yesterday but I was whit- 
IKQ and therefore did not see him." Here was writing is 
a verb. I might adduce many other instances but I think 
& been said to make you understand what I mean. 
Bear in mind the principle, that nothing can with propriety 
be caUed a word which does not express a full and com- 
plete idea. 
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3, Your preceding lessons, if properly attended to, have 
enabled you accurately to distinguish the respective parts 
of speech. 

2. I have now to remind you tliat Language is the ex- 
pression of our ideas — or, the communicating of them, by 
audible and visible signs, to each other, 

3. But the number of ideas is so immeuBely great, that 
were we to assign a totally different word to the expression 
of every one, Language would Iwcome an interminable 
labyrinth — and the inventing, of so many arbitrary sounds, 
would be as difficult, as the remembering of them, when 
they were invented. This inconvenience threatened, at first 
sight, to be a formidable obstacle to the progress of language 
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in society^ — but the Human intellect in this as in most other 
matters of difficulty has gone wisely and philosophically to 
work. 

4. A careful attention, to the manner in which our ideas 
are formed, readily apprises us that one idea frequently serves 
as tiie root or parent of many others, which arise from, or, 
rather spring out of it. This, nO doubt, suggested the 
propriety of making the words which are indicative of 
those ideas, vary their formations, so as to correspond 
with the several forms under which the same idea succes- 
sively presents itself to the mind. For instance the words, 
write, writesty writes, writing, wrote and written are 
but so many different methods of expressing one and the 
same thing. The act of writing is the idea which runs 
through the whole of them and they are only varied to 
denote the time when, or the person by whom, it is per- 
formed. 

5. This process, to which all J^(mns, Verba, Pro^ 
nouns, and many of the Descriptives are subjected, is 
called, by Grammarians, inflection. 

6. We will begin by examining the inflection of 
Nouns. 

7. The first purpose, for which nouns are varied, is that 
of expressing Number. If you speak of a single indivi- 
dual, belonging to the Human species, you say ilfaw— 
but if you speak of more than one individual you say Men, 

8. That form of the word, which is used in speaking 
of a single individual, is called the Singular Number — 
That, which is used in speaking of more than one indivi- 
dual, is called the Plutal Number. Man, therefore, is 
Singular, dixidiMen, Plural, 

9. It is almost impossible to open a grammar-book 

c2 
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without finduig nine or ten different roles for forming, or 
expresaingy the Flund of Noons. 

10. Even CoBBSTTy who has certainlj cleared sway 
much of the nihhish, heaped op hj his predecessors, enu- 
merates six distinct rules for this purpose. 

1 1 . Now in Treatises on Grammar which are intended, 
solely, for the use of Foreigners, who are supposed not 
to know any thing of the idiom of our language, these 
rules are highly proper and necessary — ^hut I will venture 
the assertion that no adult person, who has heen bom and 
educated in England, and who has, consequently, heard 
and spoken the English Language, from Infancy ever 
mistakes in this matter. I wiU even say that it is scarcely 
possible for an English child, six or seven years of age, to 
commit an error on this subject. What child, who 
knows that the words Horsey Mule and Goose are the 
names of certain animals, ever thinks of using any other 
words than Horses, Mules and Geese, when he speaks of 
a number of those animals ? Why, then, should our mem- 
ories be burdened with rules for informing us, when to 
form the plural by the addition of an s — when by the ad- 
dition of es — ^under what circumstances, /, must be 
changed into v, and in what situations y becomes ies, 
when we, already, know these things, as well as it is pos- 
sible to know them, and can supply the Plund of any 
English Noun, much better without the rule than with it. 
I say better without the rule than with it, because it is 
impossible to lay down rules which do not admit of many 
exceptions and therefore, unless these also are committed 
to memory, we are liable to go as often wrong as right. 

12. It will, perhaps be said that we have some nouns 
which come, directly, from the Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
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Languages, the Plurals of which, being uncommon, are 
not thus acquired by habitual practice from childhood. 
And that, consequently, these nouns require some rule for 
the formation of their plurals. 

13. This soimds very plausibly, but, unfortunately, 
these words do not come under the operation of any of the 
Rules which our worthy grammar-mongers have laid down 
for us. They have, therefore, with notable industry, and 
with a laudable determination to m^e other people indus- 
trious also, collected them together, for the purpose of be* 
ing, individually, got by heart, in addition to the nine or 
ten unnecessary rules already mentioned. The fact is, that 
these words are so seldom met with, that, to at least ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred, it is of little consequence 
how their plurals are formed, or whether they have any 
plurals at all or not. And the few persons who do use 
them will soon become as familiar with these, as with native 
English word^. So that, under no circumstances are rules, 
for the formation of number of any service to Natives, 
Their utility to Foreigners I have not attempted to dispute. 
My business however is not with Foreigners, but with 
Englishmen. You will please, therefore, to bear in mind 
that ^^^form of the Noun, which speaks of one individual 
thing, is called the Singular. That form of the Noun, 
which serves as the name of more than one individual, is 
called the Plural, This is the only Rule that I shall m- 
flict up(m you, on this subject, and this you must remem- 
ber, for we shall have to use it continually. 

14. Nouns undergo another variation, for the expression 
of sex^ or gender. And though, in our language, there is 
not the slightest necessity for rules on this subject, because 
•— wkh singular propriety, we follow the strict rule of na- 
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ture, which is not the case in any other language, that I 
know of. Still however, we are, even here, peatered by 
rules, which, like the others, are of no ser\'ice, except to 
Foreigners — for the emalleat little girl that I know, would 
never say sister, when she meant brother, bride-groom 
when she meant bride, or a cock-sparrow when she meant 
a hen-aparrow. The only thing, therefore, which it is neces- 
sary for you to learn, in this case, is, the Technical Terms. 
Bemember that all nouns, which are names of male ani- 
mals, are said to be of tlie Mascdlike Gkmdek — all nouns, 
which are the names of femnle animals, are said to be of 
the Feminine Gekdeh, and all others, Neuter, i. e. nei- 
tJter. For e.\araple, Man is Manculine — ^Womak is 
Feminine — Table is J^eiiter — Horse is Maneuline — 
Mark is Feminine — Field is J^euler. These Terms, and 
the application of them, you Diust bear in mind. 

\5. There is another circumstance, that must be men- 
tioned, before we quit this subject, of geoder. There are 
Bome noims, so ambiguous in their meaning, that it is not 
easy to see what gender is spoken of. Parfnt, for in- 
■tance, may mean, either a Father or a Mother. Of these 
Words, we say, not that they are of the doubtful gender, 
but that their gender is doubH'ul. Other words, again, 
are so comprehensive in their meaning, that they necessa- 
rily include both the genders. For Instance, if a man 
apeak of his Parents, he necessarily includes both Father 
and Mother. Most grammarians say that these words are 
of the common gender — inelugwe, 1 think, would be a 
better Term. 

16. The only remaining inflection of nouns is thai, few 
the distioction of CASE. And this has served as a verjr 
r discussion amongst the Grammii 
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fiieturers. Before the time of Bishop Lowth, who may 

be well accounted the Father of English Grammar, it was 
considered necessary, for every boy, who would obtain any 
knowledge of Grammar, to spend many years in wading, 
by a circuitous rout, through, the Latin Language. From 
this has arisen the circumstance that most of our gram- 
matical Terms are imported from the Latin, and this is one 
of them. This word is used, in Latin, for the purpose of 
denoting a peculiar variation to which our nouns are not 
subject. The little words to, for, in, by, tcitk, &c. are 
usually denoted in Latin, by aiteriug the spelling of the 
iioun ta which they belong. For instance, Rkx, is the Latin 
word for Kiug — and when they mean to say of a King, in- 
stead of using the two httle words of and a, they alter the 
spelling of the word, and aay Begis — if they would say to, 
or for a King, instead of using the words Co or/or, they 
again alter tile spelhng of the Noun and say Reoi — if they 
would say by, from-, or -nnth, a King — they are obliged 
again to alter the spelling of the word and say Rege. In 
English, however, this business is managed, more simply 
and perspicuously, by meails of the little connecting words 
to, for, of by, mith, &c. 

17. This extreme simplicity of the English Language 
appears to have mightily chagrined a portion of the gram- 
mar-mongers. Alarmed, no doubt, at the shocking inad- 
vertence, or daring ingenuousness of Doctoh Lowth, in 
asserting that English Nouns have but one variation of case. 
Fearful lest the Public should discover that Language, and 
particularly the English Language, is in itself very simple 
and easily understood, and that the supposed unapproach- 
able halo of mysticism, by which it had hitherto been sur- 
rounded, was nothing more than a huge accianulation of 
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unmeaDing jargon, he^ied up by the industry of mterestBil 
pedants — Feeliiig that the literary eminence, on which tbuy 
had been placed, and on which they were maintained, by 
this enveloping of plain KnglLah in artificial difticultiee, be- 
gan to tremble under their feet, and that, unless they could 
by some means, or otlier, repair this "bcffinninr/ nf mis- 
fiiiiitf," they must speedily be humbled to a level with the 
rtst of GoJ'b creatures — Feeling, in short, that the ckapt 
waa in danger — they set their aelves to manufacture CASES 
for EngUsh Nouns by the help of those httle connecting 
Words which t/tey call Prei)08itions. 

18. " Surely" says the Reverenh JohnShaw, speaking 
aa the mouth-piece of these worthy sticklers for learned 
modes and antique usages. " The phrases to give to a 
per»on, and to receive from a person, must convey difler- 
ent meanings ; and if bo, it should seem that they should be 
distinguished by different names. And ati Cttee serves to 
express the difierent relations which nouns bear to each 
other, and to the things they represent, it is, I presume, 
the game thing whether it be marked by a change of term- 
ination, or by having a change of preposition prefixed to it." 
Accordingly the Reverend John Shaw, in his "Metho- 
dic A I. £N<iLifii Grammar" inflicts upon every noun and 
pronoun, and even upon the relatives, this, that and the 
Other, eiix different ciises — and models them, as nearly as 
he poniibly can, upon the lutin principle. 

19. We wdl now see how far the pracliee of tliese 
I Reverend defenders of myaticiani and absurdity agrees 

frith their own doctrines. • 

20. A principle, you know, is good for nothing, 
it will benr appljcatira). Now, the principle, upon 
Mr. Shaw noes, is this. Tkil, as the phrases to git 
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person, and lo rcceioe from a person, convey t 
meanings, the nouns, contained in tliese phrases are in djf^| 
ferent cases — which different cases onght to be distinguiah- 
ed by different Dames. What then will he say of dtifffl 
phrases, to talk about a person — to sneer at a person — 'K'fl 
come after a person — to speak concerning a person — to ^t{m 
ftsr from a person — to confide in a person — to rely c 
person — to shut out a person — to think of a person- 
trample upon a person — to agree with a person — to IwA 
without a person? Do not always these pimises convq 
different meanings ? Yet the nouns, contained in all thea 
phrases, are, according to Mr. Shaw's Grammar, 
case, the ablative. What becomes, then, of his propositia 
that diiTerent meanings constitute different cases and should 
be distinguished by different names? — Why, upon t 
principle, we must have as mnny changes of case, : 
can ring thanges upon all the nouns and prepositions in o 
Langu^e — which, 1 think, makes out a pretty strong r. 
against all such wild and impracticable doctrines. 

21, 1 shall not take up your time in commenting uponi"' 
the CONSISTENCT of Mr. Lindley Murray, who, throughout 
eleven editions of his grammar asserted positively in one 
page that nouns have three cases, contradicted it in the next 
and adduced \ery powerful arguments to prove tliat thev 
have only tmo. and afterwards throughout the whole of liis 
hook, treated them and spoke of them as having three !!! 
For conduct hke this, in the writer of a book, which has 
been bepraised into a popidarity like that of Murray's Gram- 
mar, 1 cau find no name. Any man, however, may assure 
bis self of the fact, by ctmsulting any edition, previous to 
the twelvtb, of Mr. Murray's Grammar — or by referring 
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to Dove's edition lA' " Mubhay's Grammar carefuij.y be- 

VISED AND IMPROVETt THROl-GHOUT." 

The only approximation to any thing like a case, in 
our language, is, that the noun sometimes assumes a des- 
criptive form, for the purpose of indicating a relation of 
property or possession. For instance, if I say 'the lady's 
J perceive that the word ladj/'s is an inflection of the 
noun ladf/ — «nd it is used in this form for the piirpose of 
denoting that the fun, spoken of, belongs to, or is possessed 
by, the lady. Oa this account. Grammarians have usually 
called this form of the noim th-e posgesstve casn, I am in- 
dined, however, to agree with Dr. Wai.lis, Mr. Smktham, 
Uii. Lewis, and some other writers on grammar, in sup- 
posing that when the word assumes this form, it loses the 
diaracter of a noun, and becomes a Descriptive. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a Noun, is, that, being the 
same of something, it may always be detached from the 
'Connection in which it stands, and will make sense when 
used totally alone. Thus, we can read the word Jady, total- 
ly alone, and it conveys to our mind a distinct idea, a com- 
pete sense. As Mr. Lewis sajs, we can think of a lady, 
or we can speak of a lady — but we cannot think or speak of 
iK lady's — the sense is evidently incomplete, and the qnes- 
Xion. 3,\viAy'»wh(ii? suggests itself to the mind. Attach 
.any noun to thr end of it — say the lady's Hat, the lady's 
Sorie, or the lady's ZTwdirtjirf, and yon have a complete, 
:e. Now this is the distinguishing characteristic I 
riptives. If I say a tall — you naturally wait in e: 
;tlltion of hearing something more, and, if T do notg 
you naturally rqjly, a tjill what? — Subjoin man, Rn< 
e is perfect, 'a tall man.' For these reusons I thidi 
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that CASK cannot be fairly predicated of English Noi 
and chooae rather to call this, their only approximatioi 
it, a descriptive form of the Word. 

You will observe that this descriptive form is always used 
thus, Lady's, Henry's, Richards, the Horse's, aii Ass's, 
So that you see it la always made up of a Noun, in the 
regular form, with an s coming after it and an apostro- 
phe between them. The following examples will shew you 
both the form and use of it. The Lady' s jointure, Hen- 
ry's consent. RiclMrd swish. Tlie Horse's furniture. An 
Ass's colt. The Grammar- Book 8, generally, tell you that 
plural nouns, ending in s form bq exception to this rule, 
and take the apostrophe aftei' them without the additional 
s. This, however, is only a rubbishly cloak for the lazi- 
ness or ignorance of those who pretend to write. The des- 
criptive form of the noun may be, always, avoided entirely, 
hy adopting a different plu-aaeology. We can always say 
the jointure of the Lady, tlte consent of Henry, the vfish 
of Richard, the furniture of the Horse, or tlte colt of 
an Ass. Therefore, when it would be harsh or inconveni- 
ent to write the descriptive form in full, it ought not to be 
written at all. There is enough of irregularity in the lan- 
guage without introducing it needlessly. 

23. The derivation of this apostrophic * has furnished 
a tine handle for a display of learning and research amongst 
the Grammaticasters. Some, of tlte most sagacious, have 
imagined it to he a contraction of the pronoun his, be- 
cause they have seen ignorant jieople wTite ' George Thomp- 
son his Book, instead of George Thompson's Book. And 
even Addison instead of caUing his paper the Bow of Ulys- 
ses, calls it Ulysses, Ais bow. Therefore say. these wise- 
acres the apostrophic is a contraction ol' his. I suppose, 
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therefore that they would read Jane Thompson his Book ai 
well as George Thompson his Book. And if the book be^ 
longed to several persons they must still say his Book tho' 
all the proprietors might be women. Others with a little 
more common sense have derived it from the genitive ease 
of the Anglo-Saxon Noxm, which ended sometimes in «», and 
sometimes in is. Doubtless the latter are right, bnt whence 
came the Saxon Termination ? HomeTooke, who was perhm 
the ablest Etymologist that ever lived, supposes that all these 
terminating particles, which form the cases of Nouns and 
the Moods and Tenses of Verbs, in many languages, wete 
originally separate words which in the course of time co- 
alesced with the noims or verbs, to which they were habit- 
ually joined in reading, so as to become a part of them. 
These disquisitions on the origin and pedigree of woids 
may exhibit the learning or the ingenuity of a writer, but thcj 
are of no practical utility. It is a matter of no consequence 
to you how this form of the noun was written five hundred 
years ago. What you want to learn, is, the proper method 
of using it as it is written now, and this has been sufficiently 
explained, in the preceding paragraph. 

24. Another mode^ though it cannot be called an m- 
Jlection, of nouns is that by which they are made to repre- 
sent different persons. 

25. In every conversation, it is necessarily supposed 
that there are three persons or individuals concerned. — ^The 
person who speaks — ^the person who is spoken to— <md the 
person, or thing, which is spoken of, or talked about. 
Hence it is that nouns are generally of the third Person— 
that is, they are generally the names of those persons or 
things which are talked about. Sometimes, however, a 
noun is used as the name of some person or thing to which 
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an addreaa is directly uiuJe. Tims, " Oil Virtue ! Iio^flf 
amiable thou art." " Man, ,VIan, do not Bluapheme. jfl 
Whenever the noun is thus used it is said to be of the secowrfH 
perBon. A noun can never be of the first person, excepfr*B 
when it follows the word I, by way of explaining or shew- fl 
ing what it refers to. I, WUliam Hill, am writing ^ I 
treatise on Grammar, In this case you p<?rceive that thft"! 
noun, Williant Hill, is added to the pronoun I for the','fl 
purpose of removing all possibility of doubt, or hesitatioaj'B 
as to what individual the pronoun I stands for. Willtan^'fl 
Hill, in this sentence, is supposed to speak, and to infomt;^ 
the reader that he is writing a treatise on Grammar, th«t^ 
noun, therefore, in this sentence is clearly of the first per-'B 
son. Again, "I Jehovah thy God am a jealous God.*'|''B 
In this sentence, the first noun, Jehovah, is clearly of ths'fl 
Qrst person, because the sentence is supposed to be apokei^^ 
by Jehovah, but the two succeeding nouns, though thej ■■ 
also are names of Jehovah, are of the third person, becauBfli'^ 
Jehovah is not only the speaker but the subject of conver-^ 
sation, that is, he speaks of his self. — You will soon find I 
it an important thing to be able to distinguish the persons "M 
of nouns readUy. I have, therefore expressed this para- I 
graph as plainly as I possibly can, but, if you still find any^ 
difficulty, read it again, ponder it over in your mind till^ 
you thoroughly understand it before jou go any further. I 
26. There are two relative states or positions, in whtdi 9 
the noun may stand, with respect to other words, whioJi^ 
many grammarians have, either out of reverence for anci*^ 
ent names, or from the want of a more expressive tenn^f 
denominated caaex. These states, or cases however you ^k 
are not at present able to comprehend. I shall therefore, j 
defer the notice of them until 1 come, hereaiier, to speak ^ 
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of Syntax, at wbicfa drae too will perceive citady, thar 
uaeand nature. 

At present, therefore I inll leare too to digest, dicovagb- 
ly, what jDU have already learned. And the best plan, I 
can rectHnmend to you, for this purpose, is to go cmce 
more over all your preceding exerrisea. Endeavour to dis- 
sect every sentence by coiuidering nhat part of speech 
each word belongs to, and, wherever you find a noun, con- 
sider, also, of what number, gender, and person it is, and 
whether it be of the descriptive form. A Uttle practice, of 
this kind, will enable you thoroughly to understand all the 
information contained in these four lessons. And I wish 
you always to remember that, if you intend to make any 
proficiency, you must clear your ground as you go. I shall 
insert nothing in these lessons, but what it is absolutely 
necssary for you to be made acquainted with at the precise 
time, 1 offer it to you. Therefore, you must never leave 
alesBontillyou perfectly understand every thing it contains. 
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1. You are now, I presume, well acquainted with the 
distinctions of the respective parts of speech, and with the 
manner of inflecting the noun and the purposes for which 
this is done — for unless you do know all this, it is useless 
to begin this lesson, till yon have gone over the preceding 
lesions again. 

2. The next class of Words, to which your attention 
must be directed, is that of PnoNouss, which are, in fact, 
only a dilTerent kind of nouns. 
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3. Vou will find the inflection of this part of speech, 
very easy, if you thoroughly understand your fast lesson, 
for this reason. Pronouns are invariably used as the sub- 
atitutes, or repregentatioes of nouns. They are, of course, 
therefore, subject to the same accidental modes and varia- 
tions as the words they represent. 

4. Like nouns, they have two Numbers, nngular and 
plural — like nouns, they have three Genders, Masculine, 
Feminine, and JVeuier— like nouns, they have three Per- 
sons, First, Second, and Third. They difTer, however, 
from nouns in having three CASES — that is — there are 
three different ways of speUing them, to suit the different 
circumstances, in which they may happen to be placed, hy 
their connection with otfier words. For instance — an in- 
dividual may say '/love Maria — and, with the conscious- 
ness that Maria loves me, the greatest happiness in the 
world is MJwe.' Now, in this sentence, the words/, me, 
and mine, all refer to the same noun — they are, in fact, the 
same word, spelled three different ways, to indicate three 
different positions or circumstances, in which it is placed. 

5. In considering this sentence, you perceive, clearly, 
that the word love conveys to the mind an idea of action, 
and that the / represents the noun, for which it stands, as 
the agent, or perlbrmer of that action. The me represents 
the same noun as the object of Maria's love. A slight at- 
tention to the sense will shew you, that though the 
/ and the me refer to the same noun, they represent 
it under very different circumstances. In the first Case 
it is the agent — the thing whicli actuates or puts in motion 
the verb — the thing which loves. This, therefore, I call 
the AcTU.*Tive Cask, In the next case, it is not the 
4geQi, but the cause of an action — the tiling whictv - 




it lowd—the object upon which the verb operates. Tfais 
is therefore called the Objective Case. The last case, 
mine, represents the noun in it's descriptive form, and con- 
veys an exactly Bimilar idea of property or poHBeBsion. 
It is nesdleaa, therefore, to give any examples, or any 
further explanation of it. 

6. The word it is the only pronoun which forms its 
actiiative and ohjective cases both alike. All the others 
have three different forms of spelling. 

The followmg Table exhibits, at one view, all the Pro- 
nouns, JntheEnghsh Language, and all their respective 
inflections. 



SINGULAR NUMBER. PLURAL NUMB] 



it 
I" 


is 


Isl Pur. I 


Me 


Si] Do. TIiou 


Thee 


i ( "" 


n.m 


i2j sh, 
1'.. 


Her 
It 



Mine, My 

Ttiiiie, Thy 



lU 



^ 


H 


H 


y 


gu 




B 




f. 


o 


W.1 


Us ■ 


Ye 


You 


Tl„.j- 


TI.em 



I 



7, In the grammar hooks, with whicli Schools, and 
Book shops are inundated, you find a number of such words 
as who, which, what, this, that, these, those, other, either, 
each, every, all, one, some, and a great many others, ar- 
ranged nnder distinct heads., and called llRi.itTivG pRO- 
KOUNS, Adjective Pbokounb, Nlimkral Pbonouks, 
Bemoshtrativb Pronouns, DisTRiarTivE Pronopss, 
Ikorfinite Pbonouns, and a variety of other names ac- 
cording to the fancy or caprice of the several authors. Uni- 
formly tending, however, to the accomplialiin^ 
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appears to be the principal object of Grammar Manufac- 
turers — the enveloping of the subject in as many artificial 
distinctions, and, consequently, in as great a maze of uncer- 
tainty and confusion as possible. 

8. The preceding Table, as I have before observed, con- 
tains all the Pronouns which have any existenpe in the 
English Language. All the other words, which have been 
accounted Pronouns, are, as I shall satisfactorily prove, in 
your next lesson, Descriptives. 

9. The word Pronoun is made up of the word noun 
and the Latin word jpro^ which means for. Its literal 
meaning, therefore, is for the Noun, And the definition 
given of it, in all the grammar books which I have seen, is, 
that the words, signified by it, are used, instead of nouns, 
to avoid repetitions. Now, the above Table contains all 
the words, which in the English Language, are used for 
this purpose — ^therefore, it contains all the Pronouns. 

10. That case, or form of the Pronoun, which I call the 
AcTUATiVE has hitherto been called the Nominatwe Case — 
and we are told that it is so called, becaiise the person 
or thing, spoken of, is mmply named. But this case 
includes an idea much more extensive than that of simply 
naming, as I have already proved in the fifth paragraph of 
this lesson. Mr. Cobbett says " this word. Nominative^ 
like most of the terms used in teaching grammar, has been, 
taken from the Latin. It is bad; it is inadequate to its 
intended purpose; but it is used'' But, if it is bad, and 
inadequate to its intended purpose, why should it be used? 
so long as we can find a word which wUl express exactly 
the idea we want. 

11. In the preceding Table you may observe that, un- 
der the head, Possessive Cjase, there are several words 
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printed In Italic. These arc, severally, the deaeriptM- 
form of the pronouns to which they belong. Tliey espress 
precisely the same meaning an the possesHive cases to 
which they are joined, only, they cannot be read without 
a noun, nmuediately after them, while tlie possessive cases 
may. I can say the Horse is mine, the Horse is ihme, or 
the horse is hers. — but I caianot say the Horse is my, the 
Horse is thy, or the Horse is her — in each of these last 
cases, the noun must be repeated, or the sense will be in- 
complete. Observe, therefor-e, that I shall hereafter call 
Mine, Thine, His, Hers, Its, Ours, Yours, and llteirs, 
the POSSESSIVE CASES — and iMy, Thy, Her, Our, Your, and 
Their, the deseriptioe-forms^ of the Pronouns to whicli they 
respectively belong. The words mine, thine, and his are 
Bometimes followed by a nouu, " Mine eyes are red with 
weeping." "Thine ear is not heavy that it cannot hear." 
'• His arm is not shortened." But this does not alter their 
character as possessive cases, because they always may be 
used without being ibllowed by a Noun — while the descrip- 
tive-form never eai>. The other possessive cases never 
admit aNoun after tliein. 

12. Through an absurd custom of Society, which pre- 
vails, 1 believe all over Europe, the word TAoMhas become 
almost obsolete — its plural you, being generally used in its 
atead. This custom is repugnant to the rules of grammar, 
and also to the dictates of common sense. It ought there- 
fore to be repudiated by every person who desires to spec^ 
Correctly. Instead of which our modern grammar- makers, 
universally ponder to the corrupt and vitiated taste of the 
age, by inventing a variety of excuses for this anomaly. It 
haa been called the Familiar^ — the Pqlite — the Complai- 
ttMt form. The genuine grmuuatic»l fiTpr^op, fA<fy. 
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has been denounced as Formal — Solemn — Antiquated mA 
Contemptuoug. Every art has been tried to gild and 
sweeten the pill, instead of spitting it out at once. Blair, 
Devis, and some other authors have actually placed this 
word you among the Singular Pronouns — imagining, Isup- 
poae, that this would eatablish for it a sort of spurious 
claim to legitimacy. And this forces upon them the ridic- 
tJous inconsistency of joining, what they call, a singular 
pronoun with a plural verb — while their own ndes de- 
nounce every such junction as a gross solecism. Others 
plead the omnipotence of tlie public — and thus excuse their 
selves, from attempting to remedy the evil, by saying that 
the public is not wilhng to have it remedied — which is 
about the same as though the keeper of a mad house, should 
refuse to put the strait waistcoat upon a lunatic, because 
he was not willing to have it put on. Cobbett, who is well 
known as a wholesale railer of abuses, at every kind, says 
" Common custom has set aside the rules of grammar in 
" this case ; and though we in particular cases stiU make 
" use of thou and thee, we generally make use of you in- 
" stead of either of them. According to ancient rule and 
"custom this is not correct; but what a whole people 
"adopts and universally practices, must in such cases be 
" deemed correct, and to be a superseding of ancient rule 
" and custom." This is indeed strange doctrine ! to come 
from any man — from Cobbett "pausing strange." If this 
doctrine be true in grammar, it is also true in Ethics. So 
then, if a whole people shall adopt and universally practise 
the custom of Drunkenness,, such practice must, in such 
case, be deemed correct, and to be a superseding of ancient 
rule and custom ! ! • 

13. I deny, however, thnt a whole people has 
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thii ciwtom— for the Vdakebs who are. in many respects, 
k JitUiciuus and well mfonsed people, have bad sense 
b to preserve, in this respect at least, the purity of 
our language. Th« common people also, in I'arious parts 
of the country, are, in this, as in many other kinds of De- 
pravity and CorruptioD, a step or two, behind their Supe- 
<•». Cobbett, his self admits that we, in some particular 
is, still make use of thou and tbee — the custom is there- 
fore, according to his own shewing, not fulljj adopted. 
And those who hare adopted it do not practise it ttniver- 
tailg as I shall prove to you when I come to speak of Syn- 
Tbe c«se then stands thus — a part, only, of the 
people, hu adopted this custom — and by that part it is 
•nlj partially practised — therefore, Mr. Cobbett 's pleading, 
fbr the superseding of ancient rule and custoiu, in fallacious 
I well as mischievous. 
14. Analogous to this i« tlio oijimlly, or, if poasibte, 
■till more absurd custom of siiying U'v instead of /, wbicii 
is practised by Kings, Viceroys, I'riiwt*, Critics, Editors 
of Newspapers, and other small iVy, who, like the Frog in 
die Fable, tug hard to swell their »e Ives into ephemeral im- 
portance. When a worthless Hako, nri unprincipled Spend- 
thrift, or a Sanguinary Tyrant, who happens to be called a 
King, signs a warrant for the execution of some infinitely 
better man than his self — it is "given under our hand" — 
when the literary Despot, whose fiat saves or damns the re- 
putation of an author, has beea warned into good humour, 
by a few of ' Fortune's yellow sunbeams,' he takes up a 
new work, and, having glanced over the Title, he writes in 
* review " We have examined this work, and wb can af- 
Ibrd it ocn moat unqualified applause.". When the Editor 
B^ B lactioua newspaper becomes n baukrupl, be ackn<^ 
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ledges the candolence of his frienda by aaying " Wb have 
received letters from many of oun friends, expreasing 
their surprise at seeing ouk name in the Gazette." And I 
Buppose that you will shortly hear the common beggar 
enforce his claims upon your purse by saying " Wk have 
a wife and family, who are starving and ws ourself are 
on the borders of the grave." 

15. The Pocket Magazine, for 1830, contains the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks, on this subject, under the signa- 
ture of I). E. C. K. L. E. "That it is contrary to the 
" rules of grammar and good sense for 'one person, when 
" speaking or writing solely on his own account, to use a 
" plural pronoun, is a truth evident to all persons, learned 
"and unlearned, grammatical and ungrammatical; and 
" that the words Tue, our, ours, and us are plural is as 

"evident The editorial we is a great favourite 

" with preachers, whose use of the phrase is in direct vio- 
" lation of that simplicity which generally characterizes the 
" reformed pulpit, and which is evident in all those parts 
" of the sacred writings which it is essential for us to im- 
" derstand. In none of the sermons or jiarables of Jesus 
" Christ do we find any of this mysticism. How marred 
" would be ninny of the fine passages, with which the new 
" Testament abounds, if they were to read " Ife are the 
"true Vine and our Father is the Husbandman." ■' /Fe 
"are the. door, by us, if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved." " And how confounded must a reader be in go- 
"ing through with the whole." 

And yet the Hevd. W. Allen talks about the First 
person plural, being elegantly used for the singular. Ele- 
gantly indeed! stipfiose the Reverend Gentleman could 
condescend to ask a poor ragamuffin in a pass cart when j"^ 



lidSll. 



where |T| 
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he waA going) and should be answered '' We are betng 
pasBed to O0R pariah." No doubt the reply would be an 
elegaat one ! I hope howerer that none of my readers will 
r be senseless enough to use this Elegant, Roffoi, and 
Priettly form of es:pre8sion. 

16. The noun self, preceded by the descriptive fbnn of 
the pronoun is sometimes made to follow a noun or pro- 
noun, for the purpose of adding emphasis to the expression 
thus, / mill do it myself, or / vty *elf imU do it. Mb. 
CoBBETT says that as these compounded words aie liable to 
no variations that can possibly lead to error, it is useless to do 
anything further than just to notice them. Here again I 
must dissent from his opinion. Whatever their variations 
may or may not lead to. I think it highly necessary to no- 
tice the glaring errors which are regularly made in using 



17. In the firat place then, they are not compounded 
words. They are simple, separate and distinct words, be- 
longing to different parts of speech. The circumstance of 
of their coming frequently together is no more a proof of 
their being compounded or united into one word than the 
circumstance of Mr. Cobbett's sitting frequently on a chair 
is a proof that that his sitting-]iart and the chair are com- 
pounded into one substance. Secondly — The plural pro- 
noun should be always followed by the plural form of the 
noun — consequently, oiTii.ii(.i.F, which the Revd. W. Al- 
LKN calls a Kingly expression, is as great a piece of ab- 
surdity as many other Kingly things. Yourself, which 
is given by the Revd. DAVin Blair and by several other 
authors as an equivalent for thyself, is also a gross sole- 
cism. Thirdly — the noun ssLy or its plural ski.vbs should 
always tbllow the dncrijtiioc form of the pronuua^ 
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KOT the objective case. Himself, Themselves and It- 
self ought therefore to he His self. Their selves and 
Its self, "^hat should we think, as Dr. Gilchrist pro- 
perly demands, of me self, us selves, and thee self? And yet 
these are exactly correspondent expressions to himself and 
themselves. They are, each, the objective case of the pro- 
noun, joined to the noun, and if we use the objective case 
in one instance, consistency requires us to use it in the 
other also. If I needed an additional proof that himself 
is a foolish solecism, Mr. Cobbett has very obUgingly sup- 
plied me with one, in the 18th and 19th paragraphs of his 
grammar, which is quite unanswerable. 

18. ''A woman went to a man, and told him that he 
**• was in great danger of being murdered by a gang of rob- 
" hers, who had made preparations for attacking him. He 
"thanked her for her kindness, and, as he was unable to 
" defend himself, he left his house and went to a neigh- 
" hour's." 

" Now, if there were no Pronouns, this sentence must be 
" written as follows ; — ^A woman went to a man and told 
" the man, that the. man was in great danger of being 
" murdered by a gang of robbers ; as a gang of robbers 
" had made preparations for attacking the man ! the man 
"thanked the woman for the woman's kindness; and 
" as the man was unable to defend the man^s self, the man 
" left the man's house and went to a neighbours's." 

19. In the foregoing paragraphs, we have a clear proof 
that the word self is not a component part of the pronoun— 
because you see that when the pronoun is entirely dispensed 
with, and the noun used instead of it, the self is still 
necessary. We have only, therefore, to do with the " him^^ 
and the " man's,'' and I should like to ask Mr. Cobbett 

E 
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how the pronoun him, which is of the objective case, cum 
possibly represent the noun fnati's, which ie of the posses- 

20. I haveonly another ubservatiou to make, respecting 
pronouns, at present. In the Second person, plural, the 
Actuative case i/e is generally written anil pronniinced you. 
This practice, and every other which tends to tntrodnce 
needless irregularity, should by all means be discouraged. 
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I 



1. This lesson has for its object a very extensive 
and important class of words, some of which are subject 
to inflection, and some not. 

2. The term DBscHtPTivs includes all those words 
which have been, hitherto, called Articles, Adject'tets, 
^dcerJta, Adjeelhe Pronouns, Disfributive Pronouns, 
Indefinite Pronouns, Demonstrative Pronouns, and 
Relative Pronouns. 

3. I shall be, of course, expected to assign some reason 
for so sweeping an amalgamation. Here you have it then, 
in Cobbett's words, " Distinctions, without ditTerences in 
the things distinguished, are fanciful, and at best useless." 
And in spite of the contempt and scorn which 1 see louring 
on the visages of all the D. D.'s, L. I,. D.'s and other 
learned Dunces, who have tugged and sweat, at the ehicids^ 
tion of this subject, until they have rendered it a woive 
than Cretan Labyrinth. Maugre the fiery showers of wrath 
and indignation which may descend from their out poured 
phials, for this " wholesale rohbery and spolialion" of 
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, Technicalities — this deprivation of tiieir pseudo-privilege, of 
myBticising at pleasure and without end. Braving ail the 
feari'ul consequences that may attend this outrage on the 
Sanctum-Sabctorum of Scholastic Jargon, I am prepared 
to prove that all these diversified classes of words form but 

4. Bishop Lowlh says ■' An Adjective, is a word added 

to a substantive to express its quality. Adverbs are added 

to Verbs, and to Adjectives, to denote some modification, 
or circumstance of an action or quality-" Dr. Ash says 
" An Adjective is a word that signifies the quality of any 
person, place or thing; as s-gifod Man, a-ifrcat City, Ajine 

House An Adverb is a Part of Sfieech, joined to a 

Verb, an Adjective, a Participle, and sometimes to another 
Adverb, to express the quality or circumstance of it : as He 
reads nvll; a truli/ good Man; he is secretin plotting; 
he writes eerf/ correctly." Mr, Guy says " An Adjective 

expressesB the quality of a thing An Adverb is joined 

to a verb or word, to explain or qualify its signification," 
from all which definitions it appears that Advejbs describe 
other words in the same matiner as Adjective* describe 
nouns. These are, therefore, uot two Parts of Speech, but 
one, the functions of them being exactly similar. 

5. We are told that, in English, there are but two Ar- 
ticles, n, and the. Tlie, you have already seen accounted 
for in the 1 4th paragraph of your first lesson. I have only, 
therefore, to consider «, which we are told, becomes an in 
particular situations. The fact is, that this an is the old 
Anglo-Saxon name for unity, or one. It was formerly 
spelled arte — and is still spelled and spoken in tills manner 
in Scodand. The practice of shortening words, which 
prevails in common discourse, caused it to he, first pronouced 
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and then written an^ without the e — and the same habit 
of shortening words, or that of running one word into ano- 
ther, in conversation, has occasioned the « to be turned off 
also, in all cases where the sound will possibly allow it. These 
words, a, an^ ane, and one^ wherever you meet with them, 
have precisely the same meaning. In fact they are the 
same word, spelled four different ways. ' Bring me a hook^ 
means ' I care not what book I have, but bring me one,^ 
* Gwe me an AppW means ' I care not which apple you 
bring, but bring me one,' And in every instance that can 
be adduced of a and an the meaning is one. Then if a or 
an be an article why should not one, which expresses the 
same meaning, be an article also ? And if One why not Two ? 
why not Three^ Four, Five^ and the whole train of 
numerals ? which all Grammarians agree to call Adjectives. 
Thus then we have seen that Articles, Adjectives and 
Adverbs are all one part of speech. Now for the several 
kinds of Pronouns. 

6. Somebody has said that " Brevity is the soul of Wit" 
—and this seems to be the general opinion of Society, for 
we commonly strive to express every thing in the smallest 
possible number of words. Now there are many things, 
of which we speak, which are so familiar that if the des- 
criptives we apply to them be aptly chosen there is no 
necessity for inserting the nouns. For instance — ^the Apos- 
tle says "the just shall live by faith." Now he was per- 
fectly aware that every person to whom he wrote would 
understand him to speak of a jtLSt Man — and therefore, 
knowing that the word man would suggest its self to every 
reader he omitted to insert it in the sentence. This prac- 
tice, of leaving out such words as are necessarily present to 
the mind and therefore cannot be mistaken, is becoming 
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more and more prevalent every day. We always desire to 
express ouTBelvea with as much rapidity as possible — and 
hence it is, that the words this, (/uzt, these, iftose, who, 
which, each, every, eilfier, some, any, one, and a few 
others, which point so clearly to the things which they 
describe as seldom to leave any doubt about it, are often 
used alone, the nouns to which they refer being understood. 
And this is the reason why the sapient wiseacres, who have, 
from time to time, puzzled their selves and maddened the 
unfortunate heings upon whom their jargon is inflicted, 
have thought proper to call these words Pronoums, and to 
classify them, according to their caprice or fancy, into a 
great number of divisions. 

7. The DisTRiBCTivB Pronouns, according to Mr. 
MuHHAY are each, every, eiiher. The Inukpikite some, 
other, any, all, such, &c. To attempt to prove that 
these words are descriptivea would be, aa Geobg« Beau- 
uoNT says, " To hold a farthing candle to the Sun and 
mend the proof of a demonstration." The Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns we are told are this and that, these and 
those — a* very slight attention to the use of which, will 
shew you that they belong to the same class of words as the. 
S. The is called the definite article because it defines or 
points out what particular thiug is meant. But does not 
this or that point out the thing it speaks of as clearly as 
t}ief If I see a man going down the street whom I remem- 
ber to have met in London— does not the phrase, ' I have 
met thai man iu London,' define the subject of my con- 
versation as clearly as though I said ' I have met the man 
who is going down the street in London? ' The Book 
which I hold in my hand contains much edifying matter! 
Would nut the sense be equally as well expressed fay ' tMi , 
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same ^ ' 



Destriptivea, they are not all DescriptiveB of the same k 
— That some of them describe the qualify, aome the »w»- 
ner, some, the number, and others the indie'tduality, of 
the things they speak of — and that, therefore, the sevail 
■ classes, into which these words have been divided, are^ 
necessary, whether we consider them as so many sepanle 
parta of speech, or as so many divisions of the same part 
of speech. But this involves a principle which, if adhered 
to, will make it necessary to divide this Part of speech 
into many hundreds, if not thousands of classes — for of 
those which describe quality, no two words describe die 
same quality, and this observation applies equally aa well 
to all thfi other classes. Happily, however, these divisions aw! 
•ubdivisions are totally unnecessary, because the 
of each word sufficiently determines what kind of a ] 
criptive it is. 

12. Besides if these divisions and subdivisQna : 
necessary, which I contend they are not, the nuibs, tutll 
appended to them, tend in no small degree, to baffle and 
perplex a learner. 

13. The Technical Terms of any Science, should, if 
possible, be so constructed, as to convey to the mjnd a full 
import or character of the thiogs they represent. If we 
cannot tind Terms that will do all this, we ought to s 
such as will aproximate it aa nearly aa possible. 
ihould happen, which I think scarcely possible, 
oannot find words which will convey any idea, i 
irith the things spoken of, we should, at least, be ci 
that they may not convey a contrary idea. 
. 14. Now I hesitate not to affirm that many of 1 

appended to the respective classes, into which thia 
fl(«|>Mch baa been divided, do not conv^, to tfae 
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learner's mind, any idea, connected with the use of the 
they represent, at all — and that others of them, do acttii 
convey a false idea to the mind. 

15. Bishop Lowth says " The article is a word prefiiLeJ 
to substantives to point them out and to shew how far their 
Bignification extends." Now who can discover any allu- 
81 on to this pointing and shewing in the word Article? 
According to this definition these words ought to have been 
called pointers. And if we trace this word Article hack 
to the Latin we shall still be no nearer to that which we 
■want. Dr. Ash tells us that it is derived from the Latin 
word jlrticulus a Joint. So then Articles are the joints 
of Language. What a pity it is that such admirable sagacity 
stopped of informing us whether they were the Knee Joints, 
the Elbom Joints, or the Ancte joints ! 

16. But the most extensive and most important subdiviw 
ion, of this part of speech, is that to which the Term An jbC- 
TivK has been applied. What meaning? what idea? can aplain 
unlearned Englishman attach to this word ^<f;'ec/iw.* Speak 
of an Adjective, to aman who lias never heard the Term be- 
fore, and he has no idea of what you mean. He can form no 
conception of what the thing ie. Speak of a DKSCHipTrvK, 
and the idea of Description occurs, instantly, to bis mind. 
The very form of the word tells him that it means some- 
thing about descrUiinff. The reason of this is obvious. 
Descriptive comes from the English verb Descrihr, the 
meaning of which he is already well acquainted nith — 
while Adjective comes from two Latin words, the mean- 
ing of which he knows nothing about. And even if he 
should be told the meaning of those two latin words, he 
would be no nearer still, because it has no connection with 
this pHrt of speech. For any benefit, therefore, which th« 
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pupil can derive from these two TennB, Asjxctiv?! 
AuTiciE, he might as well use the words Rump ateakt 
and omons. 

17. The term Adverb is stil! more ojectionable, for it 
iiivariahly !>egets in the mind an idea that the words repre- 
sented by it are added to verbs. Accordingly the Rcvd. 
Dr. Russell lells us that "Adverb meana at/ditkm to 
verb," from which the only fair snd legitimate inference 
is, that every " addition to verb," or every word which is 
added to a verb is an advkeh — aud then we shall have »U 
tlie nou7is and pronoutig converted iuto adverbs — since 
they are all. at different times and in different situations, 
added to ecrbs. In fact, there is not a word belonging to 
any part of speech, that niay not be added to a verb. 
Therefore, if adverbs mere, always added to verbs, the 
term Adverb would be an improper designation for them — 
because, even in that case, it would merely denote a pro- 
perty which they possess in common with every other kind 
of words. 

18. Then the very Term Adjectivb-Pkosoun, or Pko- 
KOMiNAL-AnjECTiVE csrrys Falsehood and Absurdity on 
its face — for we have seen tliat the words so called are of 
a nature totally different frona that of Pronouns. 

19. Mr. Cobbett condems the term Adverb as "inade- 
quate," but lells us that " with this name we must be con- 
tent." I see no reason in the world for being content with 
it so long as we can find a better. And I maintain that 
the term Descriptive is better, inasmuch as it describes the 
functions of, not only Adeerbs, but Adjeetice*, Artielet, 
and the supposed Adjeelive Pronouns also. But I mu»t 
not contest the Integrity and Nomenclature, of this Part of 
Speech, with the learned noodles till 1 forget ita ir 
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20. You have been already told that Latiit Nouns ha^l 
CASES for expreBsing ditTerent relations iii tfie same tnani 
ner as our Prououns. So also tlie Descriptives which ri 
to Nouns, and which niosl graminariana call Adjeetivesi I 
have, in Latin, as many cases as the Nouns and Pronouni J 
have and are varied in exactly the same manner. 
a complexity from wiiich our Language is nearly exempt; I 
We have however one word of this kind which i 
This word has precisely the same meaning as teh'ich ano^fl 
when it relates to any noun which is' act^d upon by a vel4 J 
it assumes tha objective form, and c.\bb, whom and whefffl 
it attaches the idea of property or possession to any noun <^fl 
pronoun it has the possessive case, wliose. 

2L Dn. LowTH, Dh. Prikstlkv, Dr. Crombie, a 
nearly all other Doctors and Grammar-makers, stickle hard 
for a distmction between who and which — applying rehoex- 
cluBnelyto the human species and ■tvhich to animals or 
inanimate thmgs Dr pRrBSTtKT has discovered so much 
" reason and reflection in the word who, that he will not 
allow us to cse it in reference to children, but restricts it 
entirely to upgrown persons Dr. Crombie laments most 
feelingly that such expressioiis as " frequently by that 
fowl lehom nature has taught," should prevail among good 
wnters — and Mr Ssietham gets quite into n rage because 
certain Clerfninen who, he says "ought to know agreat deal 
better' do not think proper to alter the established ritual 
of divine service for the sake oi obliging this grammatical 
whim. From such authors as these to expect a reason 
for this distinction would be too much — it ia enough if 
LkA-Rned Dignitaries take the trouble of laying down 
pnazles for the benefit of the Mob. To expect that they 
should erjilam them also would he insolence in the « 
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trenw.. But from Mr. Cobbett who writes " fspeeialf^ ^>r 

SOLDIEIU', SAILORS, PLOCGBBOTS, ttnd iPPRKNTICEs" 1 

expected something belter. He however, like all the rest 
of them, asserts that " which, as a relative, cannot be ap- 
plied to the zntellecliutl species" but forgets to tell us why 
it cannot. Now I assert, ft^arless, that which may be ap- 
plied, as properly to the intellectual species as to any other 
B]iecies. Bishop Lowth, Limdi-et Murray, Doctor 
Crouuie, and many other grammarians refer to the Bibi^ 
as the standard of Purity and excellence in the English 
Language — and it abounds with instancea of this word 
wAicA, applied to the intellectual speciee. "The Assyri- 
ans, her neighbours, which were clothed with blue." "AH 
" the Jews which dwell in the land of Egypt" — ■' the men 
" which knew" " those which were possessed with devils" — 
" those which were lunatic' ' " Blessed are they which do 
" hunger and thirst" — " Blessed are they which are perse- 
" cuted" — " But 1 say unto you which hear — " Pray for 
"ihetawhich despilefuUy use you." "Joseph which was 
" the son of Heli," &c. &c. Indeed I believe that there is 
not a single instance of the word who, as a relative, in the 
Bible. So much for the consistkkcv of those who first cry 
up the Bible, as a Paragon of correct Language, and then 
cry down the phraseology in which it is uniformly written. 
Another proof, that who and which are the same word, is 
that the poasessive case, whose, is common to both of them. 
1%, But though wnicii maybe, and ollen is, equally 
applied to Men, Animals, and things — wno is neeier applied 
to things without se.v or gender. From this I imagine that 
these two words, who and which, may have come origin- 
ally from some Saxon, nr some Latin Adjective, having ita 
nuscuUne wd fetuininie genders both alike, but havr 
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distiuct form of spelling for the neuter gender. I do not 
pretend to be a sufficient etymologist to trtice these words 
to their origin, but I offer the foregoing as a conjecture — 
Whether it be right or wrong is a matter of very small 
consequence—because the vse of them, which is all that ei- 
ther you or I have to do with, is so familiar to every 
Englishman that the most illiterate never mistakes it. 

23. I must dp Mr. Dalton and Dr. Hussell the jus- 
tice to observe that they have had sense enough to restore 
the Infinitwe^ Distributive^ Demonstrative^ jidfectivey 
and Helative, Pronouns of their predecessors to the class 
of words to which they properly belong — excepting who, 
which both of them retain among the pronouns. Dr. Rus- 
sell says '* I include in the list of Pronouns, those words 
" only, which are|dways used instead op nouns. Words 
'' which are sometimes set before nouns, and sometimes 
** used without nouns are to be classed with Adjectives, 
*' that mark distinction. If all words, that are put for 
" other noims, were Pronouns, there would be no end of 
** the list." 

24. Mr. Dalton says '' which has always a substantive 
" after it, either expressed or understood; it is this cir- 
'^ cumstance which makes it rank among the definitives, 
'' rather than among the pronouns ; who, does not admit a 
'^ noun aft^ it, but stands alone, and is therefore a pro- 
" noun." 

25. I have proved in your second and third lessons 
that it is not, the letters which make up a word, but, the 
meanmg, the idea we attach to that word, which consti- 
tutes a part of speech. Now you have already seen that 
WHO, as a relative, invariably conveys the same idea as 
which, and may always be substituted by which — ^there- 

F 
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fore, if which be a definitive, which is Mr. Dalton's name 
for all this clasa of worda, teho must be b definitive also. 
And with all due deference to Dh. RossEti., 1 maintain 
that who always refers to a noun, but never stands in- 
stead of one. 

26. The descriptive one has sometimes a Potsegsive 
Case, Thus — ' One can seldom see one's own faults.' Thia 
ii the consequence of abbreviation. It is the possessive 
termination of the noun, transferred to the Descriptive to 
avoid repeating the noun. Thus ' One person can seldom 
Bee one peraon's own faults,' and this, by the bye, is a 
strong proof that a and one a 
' One Person can seldom see or 
Person can seldom see a Persr 
can seldom see hijs own faults.' 

27. Sometimes the word on 
thon false oke." "The great ones of the earth." 

28. Another, which an other or one other, has also a 
possessive case, which may be accounted for in precisely the 
same manner as the possessive case of one. Its plm 
OTHERS, is also a similar abbreviation of olher perso 
other things. 

29. Many of those descriptives which apply to the f 
lity of nouns have inflections for expressing different de- 
grees of quality — as, rtnse. retxer, mige»t — -great, greater, 
greatest — kin//, himler, kindest — and it has been warmly 
disputed, amongst grammaticaaters, whether there are two 
or tlirce of these degrees. 

30. The dispute, altogether, is sufRciently senseless to be 
worthy of those who have engaged in it. 

31. By whatever nfime they may chusc to call them, 
nothing is more certain than that there are three difR 
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methods of spelling the words. Perhaps it may be as well to 
avoid both Scylla and Charybdis by evading the term De- 
gree and calling them three different states. 

32. You are now, I doubt not, pretty well acquainted 
with the use and nature of descriptives — and have, I dare 
say observed, that some of these words describe things, 
while others of them describe thoughts and actions. You 
have also, doubtless, observed that those which belong to 
the latter kind, are generally formed from the others, 
by the addition of ly. When we speak of certain thoughts, 
we say 'they are sublime thoughts' — but, when we des- 
cribe the manner of producing them, we say, of their 
author, * he thinks sublifnely.' Describing a piece of pen- 
manship, we may say * it is neat writing' — ^but, if we describe 
the manner of the writer, we say * he writes neatly,'* We 
may say, of Brougham, * he is an eloquent speaker'-— but, 
if we describe his manner of speaking, we say ' he speaks 
eloquently, ^ 

33. Some nouns also, are preceded by a sort of double 
descriptive. Thus — ' An extremely good man.' * An un- 
commonly /ar^^ apple!' Here the descriptives, goody and 
largey are qualified or described by the words uncommon- 
ly and extremely — ^which are, you perceive, formed from the 
descriptives, uncommon^ and extreme ^hji^e addition of /y. 

34. All these Derivative Descriptives — ^that is, those 
which are formed from other descriptives, by the addition 
of ly, belong to that class of words which most Gram- 
marians call Adverbs — and you will at once see that it is 
wrong to use their primitives instead of them. It is wrong, 
for instance, to say, " our exceeding great reward." It 
ought to be * our exceedingly great reward.' It is wrong 
to say, " I am extreme unwilling to believe this.*' It 
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Ought to be ^extremely unmUUnff.' I must b^ yenilff 
pay a particular attention to this — for it is a thing, in wbicli 
many persons are continually making errors. Home Toofte 
supposes that this ly is a contraction of the word like- 
sad if you bear that in mind it will assist greatly in keeping 
you right, 

I will conclude this Lesson in Cobbett's words. 
" If you be still a little puzzled here, you must not be impa- 
tient. You must employ your mind in order to arrive 
" at the knowledge here desired. It requires a little sober 
thought. You will find the difficulty disappear in a short 
time, if you exert your powers of thinking." 
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1 . You are now entering upon the most important subject 
in the whole science of grammar. I must, therefore, request 
your particular and undivided attention, to the information 
contained in this and the two next lessons. 

2. You know that verbs give us an idea of action, and, 
I doubt not, you have already noticed that they sometimes 
express that action in a general and unlimited manner, as, 
To Love, To Sleep. Now in these instances the several 
acts, of writing, lo\Tiig, and sleeping, are spoken of in a 
perfectly unrestricted sense. No allusion is made to any 
paiticular person. You are neither told, teho loves, nor 
ipJio sleeps. Nor is there any allusion to the time /trhett 
this, loving or sleeping takes place — but the mere acta of 
writing, loving and sleeping are adverted to, without any 
limitntton at all. This mode, or manner of using the verb. 
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is called infinitive — ^because, the action is spoken of in an 
infinite or unlimited manner. Therefore, when I speak of 
the infinitive mode, I mean this form of the verb — ^which 
may, generally, be known by its following the little word to. 

3. Respecting this word to, in this particular situation, 
various opinions have been expressed. Some have called 
it merely a preposition— others the si^n of the infinitive 
mode. The fact is that it forms a part of the verb — ^for if 
you abstract to, from the above phrases, the remaining 
words, love, and sleep, are not verbs but nouns. So that 
this tOy thus used, forms the essential difference between 
the infinitive mode of the verb and a mere noun. Where- 
ever this to is not expressed, before the infinitive mode, it 
is always understood. 

4. The infinitive mode admits of no inflection, but al- 
ways occurs in the same simple unaltered form, except, as I 
have just told you, that the sign to is solhetimes omitted in 
expression, though it is, always understood. 

5. Frequently, however, the verb affirms the action, of 
which it speaks, to be done by some person, or thing, at 
some period of time. Thus, ' Braham sang three songs.' 
Now here, the act of singing is not only adverted to, but it 
is ascribed to a particular person, Braham. An idea of 
tim>e is also conveyed to the mind, for, if the sentence be 
not accompanied by some explanatory information, you 
naturally ask, ' when did he sing them f And the answer 
may be, last night. 

6. This mode, or manner of using the verb, is said to 
be finite, because, restricted by the circumstances of per- 
son and time, to distinguish it from the infinitive, which 
is perfectly unrestricted. Bear in mind this distinction, 
and then you will be in no danger of misunderstanding me 

f2 
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When I lell yon, hereafter, that such a verb, U in the ukjhi^ 
the mode, or that it is in tlie finite mode. 

7. Grammariana, in the plenitude of their assiduity to 
provide their unfortnnate victims with a sufficiency of la- 
bour, have obliged us with a startling list of modes. In- 
cluding the Indicafwe Mode, the Fofenlial Mood, the 
'Subjunctiee Mode, the Imperative Mode, the Precatiee 
Mode, the Hortatim Mood, the Promissive Mode, and 
I know not how many other modes, which serte no other 
purpose, than that of rendering a simple, easy and delight- 
ful study as complex and difficult as human ingenuity 
can make it. The only fair and rational distinction 
mode, is, that which I have just noticed, the infinitive 
finite, 

8. The infinitive mode, as yon have already 
to inflection. But, in the finite mode, the verb affirms the 
action, of which it speaks, to be done by some perton or 
ihiny. Now I can affirm an aotion, either of myseif, of the 
person, to whom I speak, or of any other person about 
whom I speak. Whence, ytju perceii-e that verbs have 
three persons. First, Second, and Third. 

9. J may affirm an action of (me individtial, only, 
may affirm it of several individuals, conjointly. And 
h is, that verbs have two numbers Singular and Plm 

10. An action may be nom doiny, or it may have 
done, at some time which is past, or it may remain tft' 
done at some future period. Hence it is, that verbs 
diree distinct variations for expressing time, called 
Present. Past and Pnture Tentes. The word 
Coming from the Latin word Tempus, which means ti 

11. The Present Tense of the First person, singularj 
ipelled exactly like the infinitive raode, only, \t 
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thci to» 7%fi#— 4*om the InfinitiTe mode To call comes 
the first Person, singular, call. 

12. The second person, singular, is formed from the 
first by adding est to the end of it, thus callest. 

13. The third person, singular, is formed by adding «, 
or, if the sound require it es to the first. Thus, first per* 
son eally third perscm calls. First person, rectch^ third 
person, reaches. Sometimes also the third person singular 
is formed* by adding eth to the first Thus, calleth, 
reaeheth. All the three persons, plural, are spelled exactly 
like the first person singular. 

14. The past tense, of the first person singular, is 
formed from the infinitiye mode by adding eti!— thus, 
cdUed, 

15. The second person singular is formed, as in the 
present tense, by adding est to the first, except that for the 
sake of Euphony we often leave out the e and use st^ with- 
out it, thus calledst instead ofcalledest. 

16. The third person singular and all the three perscms 
plural are exactly like the first person singular. 

17. In the future tense you have a proof of die doc- 
trine, laid down in your third lesson, that nothing can witii 
propriety be called a word which does not express a full 
and complete idea. We have no simple fcwm of the verb, 
that will convey an idea of future time. Theref(»*e, we are 
obliged to associate with the verb, the word sluxU on rmtt 
as the sense may happen to require. 

18. We are told that these words shall and will were 
once independent verbs and used in a very dififerent sense 

_ from that in which we now use them. And I dare say this is 
true, but whether it be, or not, is a matter of very small 
consequence either to you or me. What we have to do 
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with is the manner in which theee worda are used now, aod 
not the manner in which they were used eiglit or nine hun- 
dred j-eara ago. In modem usage these, and some other 
worda, to which your attention will he directed hereafter, 
are regularly incorporated with the verb and form a part 
of it. In the phraae ' I shall call tomorrow,' ffiall call, 
though it appears to be two words, is, in reality only one- 
It is a "verb in the future sense. • 

19. The first person singular, of the futufe tense, U 
made up of the iufinitive mood, and the sign shall, or will, 
as the sense may happen to demand, thus, / shall call, or 
I reill call. 

20. The second person, singular, is made up of the in- 
finitive mode and the sign skali, or ri'ilt, as the aeuse may 
happen to demand. This sltali or wi/i is a contraction for 
ahallest, or wiliest. 

21. The third person singular and all the tlu'ee persoos 
plural are formed exactly like the first pei'aon singular. 

22. The following Table exiiibiu, at otie view, all the 
varieties of inflection to which regular verba are subject. 
And that the distinctions of person may apjjear more strik- 
ing, I have attached to them the correspondiug Pronouns. 
This yoking or joining together of a verb, in all its varie- 
ties of iiillcetion with correaponding pronouns is colled 
Conjugating theverb, from two Latin words, Cow, together, 
and Jugare, to yoke — to yoke together. 
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23. You must study this Table very attentively. Its 
general provisions extend to every verb in the languagie — 
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though , as I will shew you directly, there is one particular h 
which Bome verbs differ from it. 

24. When you think that jou are completely master of 
all the inflectioDB of the verb which are exhibited in the 
Table, apply them to some other verb. To move, for in- 
stance, I move, Thou movest. He moves — I moved. Thou 
movedst. He moved — I will move. Thou wilt move. He 
will move, &:c. Then try to go through the verbs to To walk, 
To carry. To labour, To reason. To raise, and To work in 

25. When you have managed all these. Then try the 
verb To drme, and you will find that the present tense of 
this verb is formed exactly like the others — but instead of 
ending the past tense in ed, you use a different mode 
of spelling, and say I drew. Thou d re west. He drew, Stc, 
This then is called an irregxilar verb — that is, it does not 
form its past tense in the regular way. Observe however, 
that though the first person of the past tense is formed ir- 
regularly, all the other persons are formed from it in the 
same way as regular verbs, 

36. There are many irregular verbs besides this. To sit, 
forms its past tense in aat. To sing, forms its past tense in 
aanff. To go, forms its past tense in ment. To read, forms 
its past tense in read, pronounced, red. And I might reckon 
up many otiiers. Somebody has said there are 177 of them. 

27. Grammariaus usually give luts of tliese irregular 
verbs. Ami, to foreigners, these lists me highly necessary. 
But, to you, they can serve no other purpose than that of 
filling up a book. Because these words are, all of them, ui 
the most common and constant use, and yon are, conse~ 
quentlyas well acquainted with them as the most profound 
grammarian in existence, 
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1. Your last lesson has, I doubt not, made you fully 
acquainted with those inflections x>£ the verb which are 
necessary for adapting it to the different persons of the 
pronoun, and for enabling it to express past, present, and 
future time. 

2. I must now call your attention to an incalculable 
advantage, possessed by our Language over the learned 
Languages. — We have three different forms of express- 
ing present time — ^five differents forms of expressing 
past time, and six different forms of expressing future 
time. We can say / call^ I do call^ or / am calling^ and 
each of these phrases is the present tense of the verb to 
call. We can say / called^ I did call, I wa>8 calling, 
I have called, I had called, and each of these is the past 
tense of the verb to call. We can say / shall call, I will 
call, I shrill he calling, I will he calling, I shall have 
called, I will have called. And each of these is the fu- 
ture tense of the verb to call. Now if these different 
phrases had all exactly the same meaning, it would still be 
a great advantage in point of copiousness. But this is not 
the case — for, though they all refer to the same time, they 
have separate, and often, very different meanings. 

3. You may ask me how I employ my leisure hours ? 
and I may answer * / write J You may ask when I intend 
to write the grammar, I have so long talked about ? and I 
may answer, * lam writing it now.* Again, supposing that 
you find fault with the diction of this Treatise, and remind 
me that such book should be written in very plain, simple 
language. I may excuse or defend myself by saying I do 
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write it in the plainest and Himpleat language I can find. 
This circmnatance forcibly demonstrates the superiority of 
our language over the Latin, in which, all these different 
meanings are expressed bj the same word, Scribo, I write. 
In the other tenses our advantage is still greater. 

4. I must now shew you whence this advantage is de- 
rived. We have in our language, three great and important 
verbs To be. To have, and To do, which have not only 
a distinct meaning, as principal verbs, but which arc fre- 
quendy amalgamated with other verbs in the same mamier 
as the signs shall and will. When they are used in this 
latter method, they are called AuieUiary or helping verbs, 
from the Latin word ^uxViarit to help or aesiat, because 
they help other verbs to express a meaning which cannot 
be expressed without their assistance. 

5. I shall perhaps not be far wrong if I call these, the 
most important words in the Language. You cannot be 
too well acquainted with their natures, uses, and meanings. 

6. In the 12tb paragraph of your first lesson, I excepted 
eight words, be, am, art, is, are, wat, mast, and tvere, 
from the general rule for distinguishing verbs. These are. 
as I then told you, the inflections of the verb To be, which 
as a princi[:al verb does not express any action, but merely 



a state of 

I am — I exist. 

7. This verb 
conjugation of 



r existence. God is, that is, God exists. 



remarkable for its irregularity. In the 
ry otlier \'crb a regular method of form- 
ing the jiersons is observed — the first person singular be- 
ing formed from the infinitive mode, and the second and 
third persons from it by adding their respective termina- 
tions. But tliis verb forme all its persoiia and numbers by 
didercnt words — scverdl of wliicli have not the least an 
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rent affinity. Doctor Russbll accounts for this by saying 
" The varyings, which are considered as belonging to Be, 
come from what were originally different verbs." I can 
readily receive this as a very probable guess y because we 
have an instance of this kind, in the verb to go, which, 
having no past tense of its own, or, if it ever had one, hav- 
ing lost it, uses went, the past tense of the old verb to wend, 
which has long been out of use, but when the Reverend 
Doctor makes this gtiess into a positive assertion, he 
should accompany it by some proof. This, however, he 
forgets to do. He neither furnishes a clue, to any of the 
words from which these " varyings" do come, nor refers us 
to any other author who does. I suppose he thought it un- 
necessary, for who dare dispute the assertion of a Doctor 
of Divinity. 

8. The fact is that we have no means of tracing these 
words to their origin— and if we had, the enquiry, though 
it might be curious, would be attended with no benefit. 
Whatever these words may have once been, they are now, 
the " varyings" or inflections of the verb to bs. It is in 
this capacity that they are always used, and, in this capa- 
city, you must become perfectly acquainted with them, 
which you may easily do by oonsulting the following Table 
in which they are exhibited at full. 
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9. Doctor Crombie gives ug another foim of thii verb 
whici) he calls the " Imperfect conditional. I were. Thou 
■mert, He lEere, We wer^. Ye mere. They nwrr." This 
is what grammarians call the Sul^unctiee Mode of the 
verb. Few things have afforded the grammar-mongers a 
finer opportunity of displaying their acquaintance with the 
Jjcarned Languages, and their utter ignorance of the Eng- 
lish Language, than this Subjunctive Mode. Some have 
called it the Subjunctive, some the Conjunctive, and some 
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the Conditional Mode. Some have discovered in the Eng- 
lish Language, Six Tenses, of this Subjunctive Mood. 
Others have limited the number of Tenses to four, and others 
again, to three. Bishop Lowth, Doctor Priestley, and 
many others confine th^m to two, the Present and Past, 
Mr. Haley says " The Subjunctive Mood consists of only 
" two tenses ; the present tense and the future. To this 
" rule there is one, and only one exception: the verb to he 
'^ changes its form to make a past tense in the Subjunctive 
" Mood." Mr. Pinnqck assigns only one Tense to the 
Subjunctive Mood, which, " though present in name, is 
^''future in signification. With the exception of the verb 
" tohe^ which makes ^^ If I foere,' &c. in the Imperfect.'* 
The Revd. W. Allen tells us that the Subjunctive has 
troo Tenses in the Passive, osidLonly one in the Active 
voice. And Doctor Cbombie is '^ inclined to think, that 
" the conditionaiformy unless in the verb tohe has no ex- 
" istence in our language,** 

10. Now I assert, positively, that this Suhpmctive or 
Conjunctive Mode,, has no existence, either in the verb 
to he or any other verb in the English ' Language. I will 
prove to you, in your next lesson, that what has been called 
the " Suhfunctive Mode^ Present Tense^' is nothing but 
an abbreviated form of expression— and, when I come to 
speak of Sjmtax, I will shew you that the " Suhjunctive 
Modcy Past TensCy' pr the " Imperfect dmcUtionc^y*' as 
Doctor Crombie calls it, is a direct violatiou of the fint 
principles of Language and ought never to be used at ail. 

11. To Have, as a principal verb, always signifies tt> 
possess. It is Conjugated ad follows. 
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We shall have 
Te shall have 
They shall have. 


1 


I shall have 
Thou shall have 
He shall have. 


• 

I 


We had 
Te had 
They had. 


• 

1 


I had 

Thou hadst 
He had. 




We have 

Ye have 

They have 


• 

1 


I have 
Thou hast 
He has. 



^ 



OQ 



<*•» 



^5 .a 



0) 



12. To Do, as a principal verb, always means to 
ybrm.-— It is Conjugated as follows. 
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13. I have given the fiill conjugatiott of theio verbt, 
for two reasons. — ^Because &ey are often used as prim^nl 
verbft— and because, when thej lerve as auxiliaries to other 
verbi, for the purpose of fonmng the compound tenses, the 
variations of person are made, not in the principal verb, 
but in the auxiliary. We do not say, Thou do wrttest, nor 
thou doest wiitest, but thou dost write, kc. 
«2 
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15. You may obaen-e alao, that, where to lutve, in any 
of its inflections, ia used as an auxiliary, it is in\-ariably 
followeil by the past time of the principal verb. But the 
auxiliary to do is never followed by the past time of any 
verb. 

16. This has afforded Horwk Tookb an opportunity of 
broaching an ingenious conjecture about the origin of the 
termination ed, which forms the past tense of all our regu- 
lar verbs. His theory is, that all moveable terminationB 
such as ed, ing, ible, kc. were originally separate words, 
and he .supposes that the past time, of all regular verbs, 
was formerly denoted by the word did. Thus, I work did, 
I love did, which was corrupted, in process of time, into 
ed, I loo-ed, I work-ed. 1 have no doubt but the principle, 
upon which this conjecture is founded, is true, but, aa Dr. 
Cbombie justly observes, there is one little difficulty in 
this particular application of it which Home Tooke seems 
to have overlooked. Did, its self is a contraction ior doeAfX 
and whence came the ed in doed ? ^ 

17. Mn. GiLCHKisT, the author of " Philosophic Etj'fl 
molt^y," imagines that he has solved tliis mystery, at once, 
by asserting that did, which, he says was formerly spelled 
dede, is nothing more, or less, than da doubled, thus do do. 
According to his theory " I did write" was formerly writ- 
ten " \do do TVrite." So profoundly erudite a linguist, as 
Mr. Gilchrist, may perhaps discover in this do do the mean- 
ing of our did, but I must acknowledge it to he past my 
finding out. And, fortunately we may safely leave Home 
Tooke, Mr. Gilchrist, and Dr. Crombie to light it out. For 
it is a matter of no consequence to you, or to me, whence 
this ed is derived. We know that we have it, and our time 
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will be much better occupied in acquiring its use than in 
searching for its pedigree. 

18. Observe, then, that, though this ed is used, for 
marking the past time of the verb, in the simple tenses and 
after the -auxiliary to have, it is never used after the aux- 
iliary to do. 

19. Examine the table once more, and you will see that 
wherever the verb to he is used as an auxiliary, the prin- 
cipal verb terminates in inffy whether the time be past, 
present, or future, all the variations, both of person and 
time, being made in the auxiliary. 

20. This form of the verb, ending in in^, and the past 
tense of the verb, as it follows the auxiliary to have^ 
Grammarians have thought proper to denominate parti- 
ciples, because they are sometimes verbs, sometimes 
nouns, and sometimes descriptives. 

21. Mr. Cobbett is the only writer that I know of who 
speaks intelligibly concerning them — and he says *'Thej 
" are of two sorts, the active and ihe passive. The former 
*' always ends in ing^ and the latter is generally the same as 
" the^o^^ time of the verb out of which it grows. Thus : 
" working is an active participle and worked a passive 
" participle. They are called participles, because they jwir- 
'* take of the qualities of other parts of speech, as well as of 
" verbs. For instance : I am working ; Working is laud- 
'* able ; a working man is more worthy of honour than a 
*' titled plunderer who lives in idleness. In the first instance 
'* working is a verhy in the second a nouny in the third an 
^^adjectwe. So in the case of the passive participle I 
*' workedy yesterday; that, is worked mortar. The first is 
" a verhy the last an adjective." 
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22. In your second lesson I proved sufficiently that 
m^ny words, besides participles are sometimes nouns, 
sometimes verbs, and sometimes adjectives, i. e. descrip- 
tives. In fact, I question that there is a word in the 
language, which may not be sometimes one part of speech 
and sometimes another. Why then, should these particu- 
lar words be called participles any more than other words ? 
— ^why not, when they are verbs^ call them verbs?— when 
they are nounSy call them nouns ? and when they are des- 
criptwes, call them descriptives ? 

23. I believe that nothing, in the whole science of gram- 
mar, has tended so much to baffle, and perplex, and cramp 
the energies of, learners, as these same participles. What 
an heterogeneous medley of opinions, doctrines, and in- 
structions, have our learned and right reverend Task 
masters inflicted on us about these participles! Some 
Eeverend t)octors, contending that the participle is of the 
same nature as the adjective and ought to be included with 
it. Others asserting that it is a peculiar modification of the 
verb, and that it ought, therefore, to be called a verb. 
Others, with wonderful sagacity, have hit upon the gold^i 
mean, between these conflicting parties, and called it the 
YERB-ADJECTivE. While others again assert that it is nei- 
ther verby adfectivey nor verb^adfective, but a separate and 
independent part of speech.- ' 

24. Now in the midst of all this hubbub and confusion, 
I do not hesitate, to assert, that, in the English Language, 

THERE is no SUCH TfiING AS A PARTICIPLE IN EXISTENCE, 

and I much question that there is in any language. I re- 
peat that nearly all words are capable of being used as 
diflerent parts of speech-^and, that, consequently, to call 
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I 

any word a participle, is merely to ascribe to it a quJitj ] 
wliicli it possesses in common with almost every odw 
word in the language. Therefore, to call any woid a pir* 
ticiple is merely to call it a word. 

25. If it be said that a participle may be so situated a 
to combine, in its operation, the different functions of a ^ [ 
and an adjective, at the same time, I deny it*— and I deft 
all the grammarians in existence to produce me an instanee. 

26. I am aware that this is an imbeaten track. I be- 
lieve that this is an entirely new doctrine — that I am tiia 
first writer, who has ever exhibited the subject in this light 
—and I know the reception that new Hieories often meit 
with. But I disclaim the word Theory, as connected with 
this doctrine. There is neither doubt nor hypothesis about 
it. 'Tis aclear beam of practical Truth. 

27. It may be thought presumption, in an obscure in- 
dividual, like myself to oppose my single, unsuj^xurted 
dictum against the authority of the whole learned worid, 
but I have not done it unadvisedly, I have considered tk 
subject as deeply as my intellects permit — I have taken my 
ground and I am prepared to maintain it. 

28. Compare the inflections of the two verbs, which are 
conjugated in the Table, and you will see that the firat of 
them, to movey has the same form of the past time, in the 
compound tenses, after the auxiliary to have, as in the past 
time of the simple tense, I moved. While the other, to 
write, has wrote in the past time of the simple tense, and 
written in the compound tenses after have or had. This 
is an important circumstance, and you must note it very 
particularly. There are several of the irregular verbs, 
which are subject to this peculiarity, of having two forms 
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of spelling for the past time. And, as it is of great conse- 
quence for you to be acquainted with the proper use of both 
these forms, I will here give you a list of them. 



I am 


I was 


I have been 


I arise 


I arose 


I have arisen 


I bear (to brittg fonb) 


I bare 


I have bom 


I bear (to carry) 


I bore 


I have borne 


I beat 


I beat 


I have beaten 


I become 


I became 


I have become 


I begin 


I began 


I have begun 


I bend 


I bended 


I have bent 


I bid 


I bade 


I have bidden 


I bite 


I bit 


I have bitten 


I blow 


I blew 


I have blown 


I break 


I broke 


I have broken 


I chide 


I chid 


I have chidden 


I choose 


I chose 


I have chosen 


I cleave 


I cleft 


I have cloven 


I clothe 


I clad 


I have clothed 


I come 


I came 


I have come 


I crow 


I crew 


I have crowed 


I do 


I did 


I have done 


I draw 


I drew 


I have drawn 


I drink 


I drank 


I have drimk 


I drive 


I drove 


I have driven 


I eat 


I ate 


I have eaten 


I faU 


I fell 


I have fallen 


I fly 


I flew 


I have flown 


I forsake 


I forsook 


I have forsaken 


I freeze 


I froze 


I have frozen 


I get 


I got 


I have gotten 


I gild 


I gilded 


I have gilt 
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I gird 


I girded 


I have girt 


I give 


I gave 


I have given 


I go 


I went 


I have gone 


I grave 


I graved 


I have graven 


I grow 


I grew 


I have grown 


I hew 


I hewed 


I have hewn 


I hide 


I hid 


I have hidden 


I know 


I knew 


I have known 


I lie 


I lay 


I have lain 


I let 


I let 


I have lett 


I mow 


I mowed 


I have mown 


I ride 


I rode 


I have ridden 


I rise 


I rose 


I have risen 


I rive 


I rove 


I have riven 


I run 


I ran 


I have run 


I saw 


I sawed 


I have sawn 


I see 


I saw 


I have seen 


I shake 


I shook 


I have shaken 


I shear 


I shore 


I have shorn 


I shew 


I shewed 


I have shewn 


I show 


I showed 


I have shown 


I sing' 


I sang 


I have sung 


I sink 


I sank 


I have sunk 


I sit 


I sat 


I have sitten 


I slay 


I slew 


I have slain 


I slide 


I slid 


I have slidden 


I sUt 


I slitt 


I have slitten 


I smite 


I smote 


I have smitten 


I sow 


1 sowed 


I have sown 


I speak 


I spoke 


I have spoken 


I spit 


I spat 

1 


I have spitten 


I steal 


1 stole 


1 have stolen 



I stride 
I strike 
I strive 
I swear 
I swim 
I take 
I tear 
I thrive 
I throw 
I thrust 
I tread 

I wax (to grow) 
I wear 
I weave 
I write 
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I strode 


I have stridden 


I struck 


I have stricken 


I strove 


I have striven 


I swore 


I have sworn 


I swam 


I have swum 


I took 


I have taken 


I tore 


I have torn 


I throve 


I have thriven 


I threw 


I have thrown 


I thrust 


I have thrusten 


I trod 


I have trodden 


I waxed 


I have waxen 


I wore 


I have worn 


I wove 


I have woven 


I wrote 


I have written 



Whenever you have occasion to use any of the verbs, on 
this Table, along with the auxiliary to haee^ you must be 
careful to use that form of the verb which follows have in 
the Table. I do not recollect any other words that have 
two methods of spelling for the past time. 
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1. In your last two lessons, I pointed out several of 
the uses and qualities of verbs, but you have still much to 
learn respecting this part of speech. I have hitherto confined 
my instructions to the operation of verbs in sentences 
which contain positive assertions — But we employ verbs 
for many purposes, besides those of assertion. 

2. By placing the infinitive form of the verb, diveatftd 
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of its 9ign, tOy before a praDQun, of the second person, we 
can express either a commaad^ an entreaty, or an exhoac" 
tation, as the case may happen to require. Thus — ^" De- 
part thou, out of our coasts." " Spare thou them, O God 
which confess their faults." " Put thou thy trust in Grod, 
and thou shalt never be confounded." 

3. This is what grammarians call the Imperativs 
Mope. The word imperative comes from the Latin m- 
pero^ I command, and consequently means commanding. 
It is any thing but an appropriate appellation for this use of 
the verb. Does the humble suppliant for mercy coiutAJO) 
his Maker to spare him ? — " Pity the sorrows of a poor old 
man." Does the wretched mendicant, here spoken of, com- 
mand your commiseration ?— This requires, as the author 
of " Philosophic Etymology," says, *' to be covered 
over with metaphysical cobwebs or fine-spun nonsense." 
Mr. Harris, in his '^ Hermes," calls this manner of ludiig 
the verb the ** Pbecative" or Prat^^ Mode — and re- 
strains the application of Imperativey to those phrases in 
which a oommand is really uttered, such as the first exam- 
ple in the second paragraph and others of a like nature. 
But even this will not include the third example, which 
neither commands, nor prays — ^but simply advises, and, 
therefore, for phrases like this, we have an Hortative or 
Exhorting Mode inflicted upon us. This is certainly pre- 
ferable to the indiscriminate application of the Term Im- 
perative — but, to be consistent, this principle should be 
followed up— -distinct names should be appropriated to 
every possible variety of meaning that verbs can be made 
to express. And then, I suppose that a mere list of thevi 
would fill a tolerable large volume. I prefer, however, with 
Mr. Meilan, to ** leave such disquisitions as unprofitable/* 
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4. You must observB that, after this Imperative, Puft- 
CATIVE and Hortative method of using the verb, the 
Pronoun is very frequently understood. The Command, 
Request, or exhortation being expressed by the verb aloUe. 
Thus— instead of " put thou thy trust in God," we say 
** put thy trust in God." Instead of " Come thou and see 
thou," we say " Come and see.** This, as well as every 
other abbreviated form of expression arises from our con- 
tinual struggle to make Language keep pace with thought. 
As we are always supposed to know, to whom we address a 
command, an entreaty, or an exhortation, no ambiguity 
can arise from the suppression of the pronoun, which 
merely represents the name of the party addressed. Fre- 
quently also this ellipsis of the pronoun enables us to leave 
out also a connective which would otherwise be required. 
Thus — ^if I desire my servant to bring me a newspaper — the 
full construction is, " Bring ihou^ to me^ a newspaper." 
But, " Bring me a newspaper,** expresses the meaning quite 
as ftiUy, and is besides a shorter and more agreeable form 
of expression. The verb, used in this manner, is often the 
first word in a sentence, as ** Cease to do evil,'* *' Forgive 
us our debts,** &c. Observe, however, that whenever the 
verb is thus used, if a pronoun of the second person be not 
expressed, it is always understood, immediately after the 
verb. 

5 Many grammarians talk about the j^r^^ person of the 
imperative mode, and the third person of the imperative 
mode — and this absurdity agrees well with the rest of their 
doings. The first person always represents the speaker and 
how is a man to command, or exhort, or entreat his self f — 
The third person represents the subject Of discourse, and 
may often stand for an individual who is not present. How 
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are we to commatii] one who is not there to be commanded? 
How can we command, exhort, or entreat, aaj one but the 
person to whom we speak '? and that person is alivays re- 
presented by what is called the second person of the pro- 

6, I must do Dr. Ash the justice to observe that he 
has noticed this absurdity, of giving three persons to the 
Imperative Mode, in his "Grammatical Institutbs," 
in VFhich he very properly observes that " Let, commonly 
" called a gk/n of the Imperative Mode is properly a verb 
"in that Mode; as in the Example, let him love, the 
"meaning is permit or sufl'er him to love." Dr. Asu, 
therefore confines the Imperative Mode to the second person 
Singular and Plural. Mb. Lennie has hud the penetra- 
tion to perceive that tbia arrangement was more rational 
than the usual one, and the Honesty to appropriate the 
merit of it to bis self. 

7. We often use verbs to denote our ability, inclination, 
or necessity to do a thing — and, for this purpose, we are 
provided with the moveable signs or conjugators, majf, 
tmght, can, could, leould, should, mugl, and imght— 
which, wherever they are used, are amalgamated with the 
principal verb so as to form a part of it, in the same man- 
ner as shall and will. ' I may come — hut I can make no 
promises.' ' I miffhl reoet in luxury if I mould ahamUm 
my principles.' ' If I could assure myself of the fact, I 
should cease to be unhappy.' ' We ought to acoid every 
species of vice.' ' We must be virtuous if we intend to bo 
happy,' In each of the above examples, the conjugator ia 
an essential part of the verb and cannot be separated from 
it without destroying the sense. 

fl. In the exhibition of the tenses, which I gave you, in 
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your last lesson, you most likely noticed that shall or will 
may be used along with the auxiliary to have^ or to he, just 
as well as with the principal verb — and so may all the signs 
mentioned in the last paragraph. ^'Firmly they miglit 
have stood, yet fell." ** I would have written sooner but 
had no opportunity." And so in every other instance. 
They will incorporate with a compound verb equally as 
well as with a simple one. 

9. There is another particular, in which these conjuga- 
tors resemble shall and will. Wherever they are used 
the necessary inflections of person are made, not in the 
PRINCIPAL VERB BUT IN THE SIGN. This rule is of great 
consequence for it has no exception. Wherever a sign is 
used — whether it be joined immediately to the principal 
verb, or whether it be used along with the auxiliary, or, if it 
even be not expressed at all, but understood, the inflec- 
tions of person are invariably made in the sign. 

10. Must and ought undergo no variation to denote 
person — and the others are only varied for the second per- 
son singular, which is formed in the regular way — ma^, 
mayest, can, canst, &c. 

1 1 . Grammarians commonly say that may and can are 
present — might, could, would, and should, past — and 
must and ought, equivocal, being sometimes present, and 
sometimes past. The truth is, as Cobbett says, that any 
of the signs may apply to the present, past, or future time. 
The sense and nothing but the sense can determine the time 
of any verb. 

12. It is usual, with Grammarians, to give definite 
meanings of these signs. For instance — ^we are told that 
may and might denote liberty — can and could, power — 
that would denotes inclination— mtt«/, necessity— « A ow/ic^, 

h2 
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duty— and ought, obligation. But these definitions are 
necessarily defective, because like all other words, they 
derive a considerable portion of theb meaning from the 
circumstaoceB under which they are used. Sometiraea 
several of them may be used, indifferently, to convey the 
same meaning. For instance — Justin Bresan in his 
" Composition asd Pukctoation," speaking of the semi- 
colon, says "I believe instances could now be produced, of 
entire pages without a single semicolon."' Now in this sen- 
tence, Mr. Brenan had obviously the choice of four coryu- 
gators, he might have used may, can, or might, instead 
of could, and the sense would still have been the same. 
The fact is that it is impossible to attach definite and exclu- 
sive meanings to these conjugators — they must be left, in 
a great measure, to obser\'atioD and good sense. And 
though this may be a great obstacle to foreigners, it is 
none to Englishmen — because there is not an Euglishmaa 
in existence who does not use these words hundreds of 
times every day of his life, and who is not, consequently, 
as well acfjuainted with their various meanings as the best 
grammarian in the world. 

13. In their anxiety to assign exclusive meanings to 
these conjugators, grammarians have usually overlooked a 
very important circumstance in tlie use of them. The Ci 
tinual habit of abbreviating almost every thing we s 
induces us, frequently, to omit these conjugators, espetnal 
ally in the future tense, when the sense requires them to 
be understood. Thus — "If he acquire riches, they will 
corrupt his mind." Now, in this sentence, the verb, 
acquire, is clearly in the future tense. It refers to a thing, 
which is not only, not done — but which is contingent, and 
may never be done at all. The full construction is, if h« • 
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shall (iequire^-and the verb is as certainly in the future 
time, as it would be if the sign, sliall, was inserted. Now 
you have been told that wherever a conjugator is either 
expressed or understood, the necessary inflections of per- 
son are made in it and not in the principal verb— and the 
danger is that, in such cases as this, where the conjugator 
is not expressed, you should, forgetting the conjugator, 
attach the necessary variation for expressing person to the 
verb— thus — * If he acquires riches,' &c. Take another 
example from one of the greatest of English authors, Shaks- 
PEARE, " If thou negUciest or doest unwillingly, what I 
" command thee, I will rack thee with old cramps." Now 
here, the neglect and unwillingness alluded to are clearly 
future, and the verbs ought therefore, to be in the future 
tense. " If thou neglect^ or do unwillingly" — ^that is, " If 
thou shalt neglect'^'OT shalt do unwillingly.'* This ellip- 
sis of the conjugator has given rise to all the senseless and 
mischievous disputations of grammaticasters, about the 
Subjunctive Mode. These phrases, ^ I/he acquire'^"^ If 
thou neglecf — and all other phrases which allude to future 
time, but in which the conjugator is ellipsized, and the 
verb brought into immediate contact with its actuator are 
what they call the present tense of the subjunctive mode. 
You remember that in the tenth paragraph of your last les- 
son, I promised to prove this present tense of the sub- 
junctive mode, to be nothing but an abbreviation of the 
future tense. I think that I have now done it. 

14. Addison says, in the Spectator " If any member 
absents himself he shall forfeit a penny, for the use of the 
club." Here again, the verb " absents'^ clearly refers to 
future time, and ought therefore, to have been in the fu- 
ture tense, absent — ^but Addison saw that the noun member 
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vhich actuates the verb was of the third persoii, and, there- 
fore, FoRGETTiHo the ellipsized conjugator. ska/l, he in- 
flected the verb its self — and thus converted the future 
tense into the present. 

15. I might go on to adduce hundreds of inBtances to 
prove, that the only difference between what have been 
called the " Present Indtcative" and the " Present Sub- 

junctwe," consists in applying the inflection of person to a 
principal verb, when it belongs to an ellipsized conjugalor. 
But I prefer, laying down principles, to (poting examples, 

16. Observe therefore, that whehevkh a conjuratoh 

IS DSBD, EKPHESSES OR UITDERSTOOD, THE INFLECTIONG 
OF PBR80K ARE MADE, IN THE CONJUGATOR, AKD NOT IN 

THE VERB. Bear thia constantly in mind, and you will at 
ODce be freed from all the learned twaddle and all the 
"glorious uncertainty'' of the Subjunctive Mode. 

17. There is another important circumstance, connected 
with Verbfl, to which I have not yet directed your atten- 
tion. You have been already taught that verbs invariably 
convey an idea of action — and this necesearily implies an 
Aqbkt, or AcTOB, and an Object upon which to act. 
Every Verb, as Mr. Harms says is necessarily placed be- 
tween two Nouns, an Esergizer, which is Active, and a 
Subject, which is Passive. For lostance — ' Richard 
strikes Robert,' Now in tliia sentence, the latter Noun, 
Robert, which is the object, or, as Mr. Harris would aay, 
the Subject of the Verb in as absolutely necessary to the 
sense as Richard, which is the A<fent, or Energizer, for 
if you omit the latter Noun in speaking the sense will be 
incomplete — thus, ' Richard strikes,' which naturally sug- 
gests the question whom? or whatf so that Robert, or 
some other Noun is absolutely necessary to cpmpletel 
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18. This Sentence ' Richard strikes Robert,' is natnr- 
ally expressed. The Verb is actuated by that Noun which 
is the real Agent, or Actor, in the sentence, and has for 
its object that Nouu upon which the Action, or Energy, of 
the Verb naturally operates. Ajid, if you inspect the sen- 
tence, you may perceive that Richard is the chief object 
of attention, in this sentence. It is him and his action, tht; 
author principally regards, aud he is, therefore, made to 
occupy the most prominent situation in the sentence, 
namely, that of Acttiative, or N'ominatiee, to the Verb. But 
the author's mind might have been occupied, more closely, 
about Robert aud his alTaira — in which case he would 
naturally desire to make him as conspicuous as possible. 
For cases of this kind, we have a provision in what is 
called the passive form of the verb, which allows us to 
invert the natural order of things and actuate the Verb by 
that Noun which is in reality its object, as the recipient 
of its energy — while the real agent is either not expressed 
at all or follows the verb, as its object. Thus, ' Robert 
is stricken' — ■ Robert is stricken by Rte/tard. 

19. This PASSIVE FOHU of the Verb is a great 
venience in Language, not only on account of the advi 
tage I have just pointed out, of enabling tlie object of a 
Verb to take the lead in a sentence, if necessary, but also 
on account of the agreeable variety of expression it gives 
us by enabling us to express the same thing two different 

20. Some Authors have contended strenuously against 
the existence of the passive verb in Enghsh, because it is 
necessarily made up of what t/iey call tn)o words — but you 
have already seen this to he a futile objection. The charac- 
teristic of a Verb is that it expresses the doing of soma- 
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thing — and if I say ' Rome mas enslaved by Caeaar,' the 
act of enslaving Borne is expresseil as clearly as if [ said, 
' CEcsar enslaved Rome.' 

21. Observe particularly that this passive form, or 
wAae, is made up of the auxiliary to be and the fast 
Tense of the principal verb^tbus, ' He is vimted by his 
Brothers' — 'The Chariot teas drawn by Horses' — 'The 
Book will be teritien by Edgar.' So that you see any in- 
flection of the auxiliary TO bb, joined to the Past Tense of 
en Active Verb makes up the passive form. You miut 
be careftil atao, whenever you have occasion for the Passive 
Form of any Verb that has two forms of spelling for its 
Past Tense, to use that form which follows the auxiliary 
To Have in the Table at the end of your last lesson. This 
is Et thing in which many persons continually commit er- 
rors, you must therefore note it carefully. 

22. And now, before you go any further, review care- 
fully this and the last two lessons. Study tbem until you 
perfectly understand all that they contain, before you ad- 
vance another step — otherwise a great part of your 
ceeding lessons will be unintelligible to you. 
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I 



1. The Rev. C. J. Lyon, in his Analysis o* fn 
Seven Parts of Spkech op the English Langitaoks, 
a book which seems to have been written for the purpose 
of exhibiting the Research, the feraeiti/, and the .47nitMe 
Disposition of its Reverend, Learned, and Pious Author, 
gives his Readers this nile for distinguishing Adn 
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^'WflBNXTSB A WPRD 19 CLS4RLY IHQ OTHXlt PART OF 

Sf£hgh it is ak Adysbb." If I had not a better to 
offer, I know not but this might do very well for dis- 
tinguishing Cqi¥K£Ctivxs. ^^ Charles and Joseph are 
happy — because they are good.'* Now here you perceive 
that Charier is clearly a Noun^ the name of a man. But 
whttt is €mdf Not a Noun — for it is not the name of any 
thing. Not a Verb— for it expresses no energy ^ Not a 
Descriptive-^for it describes nothing. Not a Pronoun- 
far it does not supply the place of any Noun. What 
then is it? Look at its function. What does it do? It 
coinneets together the two Nouns, Charles and Joseph— 
therefore, it is a Connsctivx. So that you see you have 
net only the fuU benefit of Mb. Lyon's JsTegatvee Bule^ 
but you have also 9> positive rule^ arising from the Nature 
and use of the word. The word because^ in the sasae sen- 
tence^ comes equally under the operation of either or both 
of these rules. It is not a Noun, a Verb, a Descriptive^ 
or a Pronoun — ^because it has none of the Characteristics of 
any of those parts of speech. It is a, Connective — because 
it connects the happiness of Charles and John with the 
cause of that happiness, their Goodness. These two rules 
will invariably apply. Wherever a connective is used you 
will find upon examining the sense, the meaning, of the 
sentence, that it is impossible to apply to that word any of 
the definitions belonging to the other parts of speech— ^and 
you wiU also find that it is used for the purpose of con^ 
necHng together two principal things which relate to eaeh- 
other. 

3. Most Authors choose to divide this part of Speech 
into two classes which they call Pbjbpo6ITIOKs and Cok- 
Ji7']iCTioNS-*«nd the reason they assign for this division is 
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that Prepositiona connect words, while Conjunctions con- 
nect sometimes words and sometimes sentences. Tfais ii 
about as rational as to say that the Horse which carries a 
Bag of Meal upon his back is a di^rent Aninial £roia that 
which carries a man upon his back. 

3. Many authors have kindly taken the trouble to num- 
ber these Conjunctions — some telling us that there are 
forty-two, others thirty-sbt, and others eighteen — while 
Mh. Lyon has found it ouE that there are " Eight Con- 
junctions" and twenty or thirty words that may be used 
conjuTictively .' You have aJready seen that, from the very 
nature of Language, to attempt to number the words of 
any part of speech, except Pronouns, is useless folly. What^ 
ever word is used solely for the purpose of^Mnnectir^ — 
and " IS ci^ARLY no otheh part of spebc«," is a Con- 
nective — whether it connect Words, Sentences, or both. 

4. We have been kindly spared the trouble of thinking 
about what sorf of connection these different words expreaa 
by the Subdi\iBion of Conjunctions into a a variety of sub- 
ordinate classes, such as " Conjukctivk — Adjunctivs — 

DlSJUBCTIVB SUBDISJUNCTIVE CoPDLATIVE — NeOA- 

TITE-COPULATIVE CoSTINUATITB — SuBCONTINPATIVS 

— PoBixrvE — SupposiTiVE — Casual — Collective — Ef- 
fective — AppBOBATIVE — DlsCBKTIVE — Ablative — 
Presum ptive—Abneg ATI VE— Completive— Ahoumesta- 

TITE Al.TKRKATlVB — HYPOTHETICAL — EXTENSIVE— 

PEBlOniCAL — MOTIVAL CONCLUSIVE — EXPLICATIVE 

Tb ANS I T 1 V E 1 NTERaOGATI VE — Co HPAttATlVE — DlUlNU- 

yivB— pRKVESTrvE — Adei^uate-Prbvbhtive — Advbb- 

sativb — CoNniTioNAL — Suspensive — Ili.ativb — Cott- 

DUCTivE — Declarative," &c. Sic, for which service no 

doubt the unfortunate victims of Scholastic Tyranny, i 
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have been obliged to get all these 'Jaw-breaking names by 
Heart, have returned many and sincere thanks to their Hu- 
mane Task Masters. 

5. No doubt this division of Conjunctions into so many 
different kinds is exceedingly useful — especially as the 
same word will necessarily belong sometimes to one class 
and sometimes to another — ^until, for ought I see to the 
contrary, it may run through them all. 

6. HoRNE TooKE, in his immortal work, The Diver- 
sions OF PuRLSY, has bestowed much pains on tracing 
most of the words commonly used as connectives to their 
origin — and has proved most clearly that many of them 
were originally verbs — some of which belonged to our own 
Language imd/have lost their ramifications through the 
lapse of time*iifQd the changes made by Society in the appli- 
cation of words, while others have been taken from other 
languages because we needed these identical words, their 
inflections being neglected because we could do without 
them. 

7. To the Linguist Mr. Tooke's work is invaluable — 
but for the plain Englishman who merely wishes to write 
and speak the English Language, in its present state, 
with propriety, I should say, with Dr. Crombie, that 
" as many of them are derived from obsolete words in oiu* 
" own language, or from words in kindred languages, the 

radical meanings of which, are, therefore, either obscure, 
or generally unknown ; and as the syntactical use of seve- 
ral of them has undergone a change, it can be no impro- 
" priety, nay it is even convenient, to regard them not«in 
" their original character, but their present use." 
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1. The last requisite, for expreBsiog jour ideas with 
propriety, is Jtnowing how to fit and join the parts of apeadi 
together, which is called, ijy Grammarians, Syktax, from 
Syntaans, a joining. 

2. The first step, towards- a knowledge of Syntax, is to 
observe that every Finite Verb is actuated by some Noun, 
or Pronoun, either expressed or understood, and must be 
of the Mme Number and of the same Person us the noua 
or pronoun which actuates it. It is therefore of great im- 
portance that you should be able to ascertain, with certainty, 
what noun,or what pronoun rfoe»oci«a(cthe verb inqueation. 
For this purpose, consult the sense — exercise your thinking 
fiiculty, and you will seldom go far wrong. Suppose the 
sentence to be "Pride goes before destruction," and you 
want to liad out the actuating noun to the verb goes. Aaii 
the question, what j^oes? and a child, who has heard the 
sentence, will at once reply, Pride, /"ritfc, therefore, is 
the noun which actuates the verb ta go. This noun, you 
perceive is of the third person, singular number — the verb 
is therefore written in the third person, singular number, 
that it may agree with its actuating noun. This Rule, ytiu 
must remember, very carefully, for it has no excepHoH. 
evbry teb8 ulht br or the sang nl'ubbr and op 1 
samk pbhsos as the nocn or phosodn which i 

:b9 it. 

3. This raay shew you the absurdity of those Gra 
riana who rank you, among the Singular Pronouns. Beoaiue 
it compels thcQi. either to infringe this rule, which is uiti- 
versally acknowledge<1 to be inviolable, or otherwuw to 
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exhibit such pretty JTirictions as you loves — yeu nyrites-^ 
you art, &c. 

4. It will also shew you^ what I promised> in your 
Eighth Lesson, to expose, the grdss inconsistency of Dr. 
Grombie's "Impkrfect CoromowAL" / were, He roerey 
Sec. This is, what many Gramniarians call, the ^afst Tens^ 
of the 8tib)tmciif)e Mode. And it is a curioii^ fkct, that 
those writers who dfeny most stontly the existent of the 
Siibjnndiye Mode, in English^ uniformljf make an excep- 
tion with regard to this verb To Se, Some of them call 
this manner of using the verb, to he the ^*Conditiotiai,** 
others th» ^^O/mtin^nty* wid others the ^*Hypot?ietidal,^' 
form of the verb. To all whic^ names tiley attach exactly 
the same meaning as their antagonists attach to the term 
gitbjfuner^tfe'-^o t^at the difference between them seems to 
be a mere play upon words. But I deny ike Pr^fte^k, of 
which they all seem tenacious^ that under certain circum- 
stances ''the proper Nominative, whedler 8ingui)M< or plural 
is joined to the plural form of the verb." 

5. Two things which diametrically contradict each other 
cannot both be true. Either then this Principle which 
directs us to join, in certain cases, a Nominative^ or ActU'- 
ative, of the Singular Number, to a Plural Verb, must be 
fklse or the Rule that a Varb must ahvaye be of the same 
nmnber as its Nommative must be false. Between the two 
Horns of this Dilemna, the supporters of this Szdyfnn^the, 
Conjunetwe, Conditional, Contingent, or Hypotheti&d 
fbrm are certainly placed, and I leave them to sacrifice 
which tliey please-- the l^bjunctive M^ode, or the First 
Bule of Syntax. 

6t I hope however that you will always have sense 
^Mugfa, wh«i you harve occasion for tile past timse di^ iktt 
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verb, to be, in conjunction, either with the Pronoun I or 
with a Noun or Pronoun of the third person singular, to use 
the singular form of the verb, was, and not were, 

7. Glaring violations of this rule, such as I loves. They 
walks y &c. are easily detected. But there are others, of 
exactly the same nature, which are not quite so obvious. 
"In our earliest youth Contagion of manners are observar 
ble." Here you perceive that the verb are is of the plural 
number — and, to ascertain whether this be right or not, 
first consider, by what is it actuated? What are observa- 
ble? The Answer suggests itself instantly, ^^Contctgion €ff 
mannersJ' Now notwithstanding the plural form of the 
apparent noun manners, a little thought will shew jou 
that it and the preceding of serve only to describe the kind 
of contagion spoken of. Contagion therefore, actuates the 
verb— but Contagion is a Noun of the third person, singu- 
lar, therefore the verb should be is, 

8. There are some nouns which will convey a Singular 
or Plural sense, according to the connection in which they 
chance to stand. "A Jury wa« empannelled.*' "The 
Jury were divided in their opinions." In the first instance 
Juri/ is Singular — ^because it refers to that portion of our 
legal constitution, considered as a Body — ^in the second 
instance it is Plural — because it refers to the members of 
the Jury considered separately. You will never mistake 
the use of such words as this if you attend carefully to the 

sense. 

9. Sometimes a whole sentence is necessary for expres- 
sing the name of that which actuates the verb. " Tlie sup- 
port of so many of his relations was a heavy tax upon his 
industry." "To he ashamed of our poor relatives disco- 
vers a littleness of mind." In each of the above senlsooes 
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the verb is actuated by the whole of the foregoing phrase 
in Italics. 

10. Sometimes also the infinitive mode of a verb ap- 
proximates so nearly to the character of a noun as to actuate 
another verb. '•''To play is pleasant." "To learn is desi- 
rable." In which phrases the infinitive might be substitu- 
ted by the Nouns play and learning. 

11. "Labour and Perseverance remove mountains." 
In such sentences as this, you see that the verb is actuated 
by the joint Agency of two Nouns — neither of which could 
perform the action alone. And it is no more necessary to 
teU you that the imited agency of two Nouns must necessa- 
rily make up a Plural actuative, than to tell you that two 
are not one. But we sometimes find "two or more Nouns, 
joined together by and'^ which all refer to the same indi- 
vidual. The Prophet and Priest and Psalmist and King itf 
dead. In such phrases, the verb must of course be singular. 
In fact, the only rule is the sense — If the action spoken of 
by the verb be performed by, or ascribed to a singular 
actuative, then undoubtedly the verb must be singular — 
but if the actuative be plural, the verb must be plural also. 
You know the meaning of the two words, Singular and 
Plural — and it is the sense and that only, which can tell 
you when the actuative to a verb is singular and when it is 
plural. " An ounce of discrimination is worth whole Tons 
of Memory and five minutes thinking will do you more 
good than five hundred rules. 

TWELVTH LESSON. 



1. In the 17th Paragraph of your Ninth Lesson, I 
observed that every verb must have not only an Agent or 

x2 
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Acttuitwe but also an Object upon which to act. So ha 
as Nouns only are concerned, this is a matter of small con- 
sequence because they have no distinct form of speUing 
appropriated to this particular state or position. With 
Pronouns the case is different. They have, as you have 
seen, three Cases one of which, the obfectioe, is always 
used when the pronoun represents a noun which is the object 
of some verb. "Extravagance ruined Charles." Now here 
if you would supply the noun Charles by the pronoun, it 
must be him and not he, "The Master teaches James and 
Eobert." Here again if you insert the pronoun it must be 
them and not thet/, 

2. In each of the above instances you see that the Ob- 
jective Pronoun immediately follows the verb. You may 
also see that the verb expresses a sort of action which ne- 
cessarily affects some other thing besides the noun which 
actuates it. But there are some verbs which necessa- 
rily require a connective between them and the noun or 
pronoun upon which they act. " She laughs at him." Here 
you perceive that the connective at is indispensible. She 
laughs him, would be nonsense. Upon this circumstance 
Grammarians have founded the important, but, in my opin- 
ion, erroneous doctrine that the connecting words which 
they call Prepositions ''^ govern the objective case^ This 
doctrine I say, appears to me to be erroneous. That the 
objective does frequently follow a preposition, I am well 
aware. But that it is, therefore, governed by it, I am not 
disposed to admit. I think that the government of the 
case may be invariably traced to the operation of some 
verb, which is either expressed in the sentence or referred 
to by the sense. 

3. In the above phrase, she laughs at him, the Noon 
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represented by him appears to my mind as the object of 
her laughter and not of the preposition at which is only a 
channel or medium through which the government of the 
verb is conveyed. 

4. Mr. Cobbett labours hard to establish this doctrine 
and he selects for illustration the passive verb which al- 
ways requires the connective or preposition by to connect 
the objective pronoun with it. Notwithstanding, however, 
Mr. Cobbett's ingenious reasoning I am of opinion that the 
connective ht/ after a passive verb, like the at in the fore- 
going example, is merely a medium for conve3dng the 
government of the verb to the noun or pronoun upon 
nittch it acts. 

5. There are two very opposite Theories amongst gram- 
marians, about these Connectives. Mr. Harris, and with 
him, Monboddo and all the old writers, contend that they 
are "Words devoid their selves of signification, but so 
formed as to unite other words that are significant, and 
that refuse to coalesce, or unite of their selves." Home 
Tooke on the other hand maintains that the greater part of 
them are verbs and still retain their verbal character. Ei- 
ther of these Theories support my position, which is, that 
verbs are the only words capable of expressing action, and, 
consequently that a noun or pronoun cannot be acted upon 
by any other word. For if Prepositions have no meaning 
they can certainly exercise no government, and if they be 
verbs, the assertion of their government is a full recog- 
nition of my principle, that nothing but verbs can govern. 

6. Most of the grammar Books tell you that what theif 
call the Relatives, who, which, that, &c. may, in certain 
cases, act as Nominatives. Mr. Cobbett has very happily 
exposed the absurdity and impossibility of this in the 
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245th paragraph of his Grammar^ in which he shews dis- 
tinctly that under no circumstances can the Relative ever 
become a Nominative. Now though Mr. Cobbett has, in 
this, made a real improvement, laid down a rational and 
consistent doctrine, which he proves by the most conclusive 
argument, he has not been followed by any succeeding 
writer previous to myself, possibly because he was not of 
the Learned School. 

7. You have already seen that these words are always 
descriptives, that they always refer to some noun either ex- 
pressed or imderstood — and you have been also told that 
when WHO refers to a noun which actuates any verb it i^ 
pears in its actuative form who^ but that when it refers to 
a noun which is the object of a verb it assimies the objec- 
tive form whoin — in other words it must agree in 
with the noun to which it belongs. 
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1 . You have been already taught that Pronouns are inva- 
riably used as the substitutes, or representatives of Nouns. 
Whence arises the general rule that Pronouns must bs of 
THE SAME Number, same Person, and same Gbndsr 
AS THE Nouns they stand for. This rule is of the 
most perfect and obvious necessity, for a moment's reflec- 
tion will tell you that a Masculine Pronoun cannot supply 
the place of a Feminine Noun — that a Pronoun of the 
Third Person cannot substitute a Noun of the First or 
Second Person — that a Plural Pronoun cannot supply a 
Singular Noun, nor a Singular Pronoun a Plural Noun. 
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2. A Plural Pronoun will represent several different 
nonns though they may even include both genders. " Seve- 
ral Ladies and Gentlemen were present, and they all seemed 
in high glee." " My Uncle and Aunt were here yesterday, 
and we went altogether into the city." 

3. The Pronoun It, is of very general application and 
seems to claim an exemption from the rule. It may be ap- 
plied, under certain circumstances, to Nouns of any Gen- 
der or Number. '* It was your Uncle -and Aunt who 
called here last night." " It was I and not he who did it." 
It is the rain, the sun, and the dew, which cause vegeta- 
tion to flourish. This has caused a great deal of disputation 
amongst grammarians. Dr. Johnson condemns the use of 
it in reference to the First and Second Persons, and Dr. 
LowTH condemns it in reference to the plural number. 
While Doctors Campbell and Crombie " regard the ob- 
jections of these critics, as, in this instance of no weight," 
and support the general usage. Horne Tooke says it is 
not a Pronoun, but the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon 
verb Haetan, to say, and consequently that it always means 
said, Mr. Cobbett says "«V is used in order to point 
out a state of things, or the cause of something produced." 
While the Kevd. C. J. Lyon has found out that " it serves 
the office of di.pa^e or usher J'* 

'f^ This is among the least of the Revd, C. J. Lyon's discoveries. 
He has a]so discovered that the object of Mr. Cobbett's Grammar 
is "the propagation of Treason and Libel," and '*that such a pub- 
lication would not be tolerated in any other country under the 
sun, not even in America.'* Though he must have known that it 
was originally published in America, and might have known that 
it has a very extensive circulation in America now. He has dis- 
covered ihaX "the lower orders of Society have notliiDg to do wilh 
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With the reaBons, iiasigned by these authors, for 

' respective opinioua upon this subject, it is uiuiece*' 

Ky to trouble you at present. In my Le<.'tureB on Lan^ 

, which may poseibly be pubhshed shortly, i enter 

^eiy fully iuto the coDside ration of this, and a great taaaj 

■r contested idioms, the disputes about wliich would, at 

pesent, serve only to bewilder you. I merely wish to ihew 

, at present, that this pronoun it has a much g 
itjtude of application than the other pronouns. 
5. We commonly, both in writi:^ and speaking, ] 
Inify different things, or principles — that is, 
lem to be of the Masculine or Feminine Gender, when, 
I In reality, thpy are Neuter. Thus, we say of the Sun, Se 
i' the Moon, She shines— ^f a Ship, She saila weH 



le niceties of gmiDDiar, or Kith an; other niceties beyond those 
df their respective occapatinns." He has discovered that tbm 
Word ol'B is a Preiiusitiiin mid reqtrires an ohjcotivc oue after It, 
Ihui, our n-hom, our him. — He liaa discovered that " ESHeaml 
NocMs HAva KO Gender"— that Man is out MBSculine, and Wo- 
is not Feminine. — He baa discovered that "tbr Buta noBs is 

« considered 'as a departure from thia position," Ihnt the same 
d may be sometimes a Verb and sometimes a Noun — or the 
d may be sometimes a Noun and sumctiuies an Adjectivp. 
. And yet IJiis is the man who talks of M r. Cohbett's " noMJenie" 
•at his " dtUghtftil eoiifiaian"—of his "palpablt ^rMnMNcal 
i"_uf his " graping in Ike dark and miuiap hit way" — a*4 
Mio oonsiders that " Ihc opinion of such a man on graannar 
Bl would be beneath notice bnt for tbe unaeauiintalile popularity of 
||*hi9 book ) and that, not nmnn^ the j>ersons for wliom it was in. 
jV tended, but among the educated classes of society who onght to 
iPhate known better than to encourage such trumpery i" Ob 
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iAns frequently gives a fine effect to impassioned, or 
eneirgetic Language. It is practised bj our best writers, 
and is perfectly allowable, only you must observe consist- 
ency. Carefully avoid such sentences as this— ^' We see 
tiiat Virtue forces her way through obscurity, and that, 
sooner or later, it is alwa3rs rewarded." Here you see the 
her and the it both refer to virtue. This is wrong. Virtue 
cannot be botii Feminine and Neuter at the same time. It 
shouldeither be Aer in both places or it in both places. 
Similar mistakes often arise from the absurd customs, 
spoken of in the 12th and 14th paragraphs of your Fifth 
Lesson. 

"While yet a boj, his herds you stole— 
"With, angry view, the threatening power 
" Bade thee the fraudful prey restore." 

Here you perceive that the Plural Pronoim you and the 
Singular Pronoim thee are both applied to the same person. 
One absurdity usually begets another. 

" In days of yore otcr godship stood 
" A very worthless piece of wood ; 
** The Joiner doubting or to make iu, 
"Into a stool or a Priapas, 
" At length resolved for reasons vnse 
" Into a god to bid tne rise." 

Here again the same individual is represented as both 
Plural and Singular. This comes of " Elegant, Boyal and 
Priestly" forms of speech. 
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I. In the sixth paragraph of your Sixth Lesson, I al- 
luded to one of the methods which we frequently adopt to 
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promote brevity of expression, that of leaving out such 
words as are referred to so clearly by the remaining words 
of the sentence as to preclude the probability of mistake. 
Another method of abbreviation is attaching to one word an 
idea which would otherwise require two or more words to 
express it. When we say * He acted prudent ly^^ the mean- 
ing is ' He acted in a prudent manner^ or * He acted 99t/A 
prudence^ The word prudently may therefore be called 
an abbreviation for either of these latter phrases. The 
words which have hitherto been called participles fre- 
quently serve as abbreviations of this kind. '^ .^voidkng 
Scylla we run upon Charybdis." Now here the word 
avoiding includes in its self a Verb, of the present tense, a 
a Pronoun, of the first person, Plural Niunber and Actua- 
tive Case, and the Connective if ^'' If we avoid Scylla"^ 
*' Misimderstanding the directions, we lost our way." Here 
the verb Misunderstanding is of the Past Tense, and in- 
cludes both its Actuative and the Connective because. 
*' Because we misunderstood'' — *^ Applauded and ixdmired 
he became vain." Here the meaning is " Wlien Tie nxu 
applauded — when he was admired'' ---^^ej continued 
fighting all that day." Here the word fighting is, to all 
intents and purposes, a Verb of the Infinitive Modk— 
" They continued to fight'' — It is impossible to give Rules 
which will be of any service to you in the use of these 
words. You must use your mind. The sense, and nothing 
but the sense, will keep you right. If you do not under- 
stand the meaning of your author, there is no use in your 
attempting to Analyse his Language. 

2. I expect that some advocate for authority ^ after 
reading the last paragraph will say * Well as these 
words, ending in ed and ing, do, according to your own 
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shewing, not only partake of, but actually include in 
their selves, the meaning of two or three difierent parts 
of speech, how can you object to their being called 
Participles? To this I answer I do not object to it, 
promded that you will also call prudently a participle, 
which I have shewn to contain the meaning of three dif- 
ferent parts of speech. Upon the same principle, Saint, 
which means a holy man, ought to be called a participle, 
because it includes the meaning both of the Noun Man and 
the Adjective holy, ^' He exclaimed, with eagerness, this 
is what I wanted." If I ask a grammarian, of the Old 
School, to resolve what, in this example, he will do it by 
saying " This is the very thing which I wanted" — and 
yet he would laugh at me for an ignorant blockhead, if 
he heard me call what a Participle, though it confessedly 
includes, upon his own principles, the meaning of four dif- 
ferent parts of speech. So much for Consistency. 

3. To avoid an apparent harshness of expression, au- 
thors frequently employ Expletives, i. e. words which add 
nothing to the sense, and are therefore redundant. Much 
of the conj^sion and debate about the variable character of 
the pronoun it may be attributed to this practice " It is 
delightful to see brethen dwell together in love." Here the 
it is superfluous. "To see brethren dwell together in love 
is delightful." " It is more pleasant to give than to re- 
ceive." " Togioe is more pleasant than to receive." " It is 
them, and not the people, to whom I address myself." 
*' I address myself to them and not to the People." ** It is 
for the guilty to live in fear, to skulk and hang their heads ; 
but for the innocent it is to enjoy ease and tranquillity of 
mind, to scorn all disguise and carry themselves erect." 
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" To Hue in fear, to setilJc and hang their heads U for 
the guilty ; but, to ei^oy ease and tranquillitij fff rmad, 
to scorn all disguise and earrif th^mgelves erect is for 
Uie innocent." In each of the above examples I have 
put the Noon or Phrase to which the it refera in 
Italics, and you perceive that it is, in every instmce 
perfectly redundant nnd may be used, or not, juat 
as you please, The word there is freqtiently used in the 
game manner. " There were above six hundred eoldien 
slain in that engagement." i.e. " ^bove six hundred sot- 
diets were slain" — " There shall arise false Christa." 
" False C/trisls shall arise.'' There were set there six wa- 
ter-pots. "Six inater-pots leere set there." In the hut 
example we have an instance of there not only in its redun- 
dant capacity, but also in its own genuine meaning, that 
place. A careful attention to the information contained in 
this paragraph may save yoii much trouble, for, observe, the 
practice is not confined to these two words, you must con- 
sult the sense to know when a word is redundant and when it 
is not. Always remember that the great master key of gram- 
mar is the sense. The sense onlycan tell you what constitutea 
a word. The sense only can tell you what jmrt of speech 
that word is. The sense only can tell you whether it is a 
primitive word, or whether it is an ablweviated form of m.- 
presaion ctnnbining the force of several words. To conu 
at the sense of any passage, you must exert your mind. Nff 
nian will ever become a grammiirian who does not thiak 
and think deeply tou. 
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1, In this lesson, 1 will endeavour to make you ac- 
quainted with the iise of Stops, Marks, and Capitals — after 
which I must leave you to profit by my labours in the beat 
manner you can. ft is usual in grammar-books to give 
aage directions about how long you must pause, in reading, 
at a comma — how long at a semicolon, and so on. On this 
head 1 must reiterate my old Taaxha, aite?ul to the sense — 
make your sell' well master of that, and then — read exact- 
iff as yott would speak. Do this and you will always read 
well. 

2. For the management of the comma, in writing, we 
have been obliged, by one very popular wTiter, with no 
fewer than six and thirty rules, the whole of which are 

embodied in the following three 

1. Eacloae all parenthetical words and phrases between 



3. Set off the transposed part of every inverted sentence by 

a comma. 

3. Wherever a connecting word is ellipsiaed, for the s 

of euphony, insert a comma. 

As an example of the first rule compare the following 

sentences together, " But, not being able to procure a 

horse, he was obliged to walk home." " But, he could not 

procure a horse, and was obhged to walk home." " Both 

these express the same thing, although there is some 

slight difference in words Yet the first is pointed right 

and the second wroDg. Here is the test. Join But to 

he was obliyed to fealk home, and you have some aenae 

— Join Sul to and fPtu obliged to walk home, and it 
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'^ tells nothing.'' This is what I mean by a parenthetical 
phrase, a phrase which may be entirely left out, and that 
which comes before it, being joined to that which comet 
after it, will still make sense. This is the case in the 
above example — But he rvas obliged to walk home is good 
sense — But and was obliged to walk home is no sense at 
all. Another example of this rule will be sufficient 
" Hope, the balm of life, soothes us under every misfcnr- 
*' fortune." 

3. As an example of the second rule take the following 
sentence. *' Against any such wanton extravagance, I 
" solemnly protest." " Here, the natural run of expressioii 
^^ being inverted, the comma is necessary, though in the 
"following, which is the regular order, it could not, 
"with propriety, be introduced" — ^**I solenmly protert 
" against any such wanton extravagance." This also ex- 
" plains why a conuna may be, sometimes, put after a 
" single word beginning a sentence, though it have no con- 
" nection with any of the following members — " Formerly, 
" parentheses were so much used, or rather abused, that 
" few writers escaped being drawling and intolerably tiie- 
" some." In this example, the comma, after Formerly ^ is 
" proper, though Formerly will not connect with the first 
" words of the following members, because the regular 
" place for it, in the ordinary train of construction, is after 
" dbusedr 

4. As examples of the third rule, take the following 
sentences. "Man fearing, serving, knowing, and loving 
his Creator." " Climates, soil, laws, customs, food, and 
other accidental differences, have produced an astonishing 
variety in the complexion, features, manners, and faculties 
of the human species." 
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5. It sometimes happens that two, or more, phrases come 
together, each of which would be a perfect sentence, taken 
by its self— but which are yet connected in sense, either by 
being dependent on each other or by all tending to the 
establishment of some important conclusion. In such cases 
it is usual to give a number of perplexing rules about 
the colon and semicolon. Latterly however these stops have 
become obsolescent, being nearly always supphed, by good 
writers, by the Dash, which is an expressive substitute for 
either, or both, of them. As examples of its use, take the 
following sentences. " Whoso loveth instruction, loveth 
knowledge — ^but he that hateth reproof is brutish." " If 
acting conformably to the will of our Creator — ^if promot- 
ing the welfare of mankind aroimd us— if securing our own 
happiness, be objects of great importance — ^then are we 
loudly called upon to ctdtivate and extend the great inter- 
ests of religion and virtue." " What is life? 'Tis a hand's 
breadth— tis a tale — Tis a vessel under sail — ^Tis a Cour- 
ser's straining steed — Tis a shuttle in its speed — ^Tis a va- 
pour in the air— Tis a whirlwind rushing there — ^Tis a short 
liv'd fading flower — ^Tis a rainbow on a shower — ^Tis a tor- 
rent's rapid stream — ^Tis a shadow — tis a dream— Tis a 
lamp that wastes its fires — ^Tis a smoke that soon expires — 
Tis a bubble — tis a sigh — Be prepared, Man I to die. 

6. '^ When a sentence is so complete, and independent, 
as not to be connected, in construction, with the following 
sentence, it is marked with a Period or fidl point." 

7. After a question this mark,? called the note of in- 
terrogation, is used. After any remarkable or important 
word, expressive of some strong feeling, the mark of ad- 
miration, ! is used. 

8. Capital Letters are to be put at '^ the commencement 
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"of a sentence, of the names of God, of men and woiMl,' 
'■ and of countries and towns — the words I and O, tad 
"at every new line in poetry. Besides we bave a diacifr 
" tional power to put capitals to such words aa we may pw 
" tioukrly wish to distinguish." 

9. I must not close this lesson without infomuDg jtm 
that the greater part of it is extracted, from a work irtiieh 
I cannot too strongly recommend to your peruaal, " Com- 
position and Punctuation familiarly explained by Jcbtii 
Brekan." And, while on this subject, I will just oboem 
that, throughout the whole of this treatise, I have, ao faru 
I know, preserved inviolate my literary honesty, I have boI 
knowingly quoted the language nor even the sentiment of 
any other author on grammar, without fairly acknowlecl^ 
ing it. Wherever it has been impossible or inconveniori 
to insert the name 1 have marked the cjuotation by inverted 
commas, but generally I have given the name. Mn. LiNir- 
LRY MuRKAT has assigned several reasons for not doing 
this, one of which is "the uncertainty to whom the pasia- 
ges originally belonged." Wherever I have quoted any 
thing, which I have observed in several different authors, I 
have traced it as far back as 1 could, and quoted it frrao 
the original author, to the best of my knowledge, if, after 
all, he has stolen it from aomeboily else the crime ia his 
and not mine. This is the reason why I have so seldom 
had occasion to quote Mr. Lindley Murray, though I have 
several times used words which are to be tbnnd in hii 
book, 

10. This is my first appearance before the public, aa an 
author, but I shall make no crouching supplications fiw 
indulgence on that account — nor shall I descend to tbo 
dia-guating quackery of characterizing my productiot 
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** The crude conceptions of a youthful fancy" — " the hasty 
and unfinished scrawl of a few leisure hours" — " never de- 
signed for publication" — " forced into publicity by the im- 
portunity of Mends," &c. &c. It is probable that no man 
writes upon, and certain that no man broaches new doc- 
trines-lays down new principles, in, any Science, without 
feeling confident that he is qualified to effect some im- 
provement. Whether that Confidence has been misplaced, 
in the present instance, the Public must determine. If I 
have the pleasure, which I do not expect, of seeing this 
work well received, and its principles generally adopted, I 
shall congratulate myself that I have done some good. 
And if it be consigned to oblivion from the press and 
never more seen or heard of until it has reached the Trunk 
Maker, I shall at least congratulate myself that I have not 
done much harm. In either case my own opinion on the 
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Typographical errors are almost inseparable, from a first 
edition of any work. The following sheets have been cor- 
rected with great care, but, notwithstanding all the Author's 
vigilance, a few errors have escaped his attention. The 
following, in particular, which partially affect the sense, the 
candid reader is requested to correct and excuse. 

In the 20th Paragraph of the 4th Lesson, for ''always 
these phrases," read ''all these phrases." 

In the 12th Paragraph of the 5th Lesson, for "railer of 
abuses at,'' read "at abuses of 

In the 1 4th Paragraph of the 5th Lesson, for "warried^'' 
read "warmed,'' 

In the 21st Paragraph of the 6t\i "LeaaoTi^tot '''•^.^'efc^ 
/"earless," read "I assert /earfesslj/." 

In the 28th Paragraph of the 6th Xieaaou, io^ '*' viV^cfe. ai 
other/' read **which is an other." 
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''of a sMitence, of the names of God, of men and woohd, 
'* and of countries and towns— 4he words I aad O^ 9ad 
at eveiy new line in poetrj. Besides we have a. discn- 
tional power to put capitals to such words as we maj par- 
'' ticularly wish to distinguish." 

9. I must not close this lesson without infonniiig! yon 
that the greater part of it is extracted, from a wwk wiiidi 
I cannot too strongly recommend to your perusal, ^^ Con- 
POSITION and Punctuation familiarly explained by Jusmr 
Bebnan." And, while on this subject, I will just obaent 
that, throughout the whole of this treatise, I have, so fur as 
I know^ preserved inviolate my literary honesty. I have not 
knowingly quoted the language nor even the sentiiiient of 
any other author on grammar, without fairly aoknowle^g^ 
ing it. Wherever it has been impossible or inconvenieHt 
to insert the name I have marked the quotation by i n v e rtsd 
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" The crude conceptions of a youthful fancy" — " the hasty 
and unfinished scrawl of a few leisure hours" — " never de- 
signed for publication" — ** forced into publicity by the im- 
portunity of Mends," &c. &c. It is probable that no man 
writes upon, and certain that no man broaches new doc- 
trines-lays down new principles, in, any Science, withont 
feeling confident that he is qualified to effect some im- 
provement. Whether that Confidence has been misplaced, 
in the present instance, the Public must determine. If I 
have the pleasure, which I do not expect, of seeing this 
work well received, and its principles generally adopted, I 
shall congratulate myself that I have done some good. 
And if it be consigned to oblivion from the press and 
never more seen or heard of until it has reached the Trunk 
Maker, I shall at least congratulate myself that I have not 
done much harm. In either case my own opinion on the 
subject will probably remain much the same. 
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